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THE BREAKING HEART OF A FALLEN CITY 


The Wild 'Birds € ©me to London Town 



Watching the sea-gulls which have made the Thames Embankment a great place for 
naturalists in the last few years 


CHILDREN OF THE 
STARVING CITY 

BROKEN HEART OF VIENNA 

What Our Correspondent Saw 
From His Window 
“LOVE GIFTS FROM ENGLAND” 

From Our Special Correspondent in Vienna 

Vienna today is the saddest city under 
the sun. For centuries it was the capital 
of a great imperial race, and it is full of 
magnificent buildings. Everywhere one 
finds beautiful churches, noble cathe¬ 
drals, and sumptuous palaces. 

But along the splendid streets shamble 
weary, starving, broken-hearted men and 
women, for the Empire of Austria has 
fallen to pieces, and its greatness and 
glory have departed. 

I sat today in a window in a great 
house belonging to a monastery founded 
by Scots 700 years ago, and, set up on 
the corner of a house opposite, I saw a 
monument to commemorate the' defeat 
of the Turk centuries before. It sad¬ 
dened me to think that this great city, 
which had once saved Europe from the 
Turk, was now full of starving men. 

A City Helpless 

Not only did Vieilna suffer appalling 
losses in the war ; but now' that the war 
is over it lies prostrate, a limbless, 
helpless, starving city. , In former days 
it was not only beautiful- but gay and 
prosperous, too. The people were con- 
tented and happy, and extreme poverty 
.was unknown. *_• 

Now, alas, deaths from starvation 
. occur every day. Thousands of little 
children have perished of cold and 
hunger ; thousands have died of disease, 

- and thousands are dwarfed and deformed 
‘ by the tortures they have endured.- - 

Many of the poor dwarfed children I 
have seen in Vienna belong to good, 
industrious, loving parents, and have 
evidently been fine children. Mothers 
and fathers may find some comfort if a 
son has been killed in battle; they may 
comfort themselves, with the thought 
that it was a noble death for a great 
cause. . But to watch a little girl or. boy 
; starve, to see the cheeks fa'll in, and the 
eyes grow hollow, and finally to carry 
a little coffin to the churchyard—what 
greater agony could be endured ? 

Food Grows Less and Less 

Day, by day tlie food supply of this 
-city grows less, day by clay more, 
children are added to the ranks of the 
starving, and unless the English T speak- 
"ing people come to save them tens of 
thousands will soon die. 

Thank God, England and America are 
' helping. It would. be to their eternal 
disgrace if they did not; it is to their 
eternal honour that they do. 

From my window in the house, of the 
old Scottish monastery, which overlooks 
the monument commemorating the de¬ 
feat of the Turks, I went to the . palace 
where in those days lived the Prince. 

We all know who Prince Eugene was. 


He was the “ good Prince Eugene,” of 
the poem about Old Kaspar and Williel- 
mine, and what they found in the fields 
long after the Battle of Blenheim. 

4 Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ 
won ■ * 

And our good Prince Eugene.’ 

4 Whv,/twas a very wicked thing ! 5 

Said little Wilhelmine. - . ... 

4 Nay, nay, my little' girl,’ quoth lie, 
4 It was a famous victory! 5 
4 And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight : did win/ 

* But what good came of it at last ? 5 

Quoth little Peterkin. ■ 

4 Why,' that I cannot tell/ said he, 

4 But 5 twas a famous victory/ 

The greatest praise Eugene ever won 
was by defeating the Turks, before he 
joined with Marlborough to defeat the 


French at Blenheim. Fie knew war if 
ever man did—war, and. its dreadful 
after effects. And here, in the palace 
that once .was his when he retired 
honoured by all his countrymen, what 
think you I found ? 

This is the very place where a noble 
band of English and American Quakers 
are working to save the lives of the people 
of Vienna. They give them food and 
clothes, under the beautiful name of 
“ love-gifts from England,” and these 
noble men and women have the happi¬ 
ness of knowing that they arc saving 
hundreds or thousands of lives. They 
are working for love, . they are giving 
love, and winning love, and saving lives. 

But the work to be done is tremendous, 
and they need far more money, far more 
food, and far more clothes than they 
have. Even a few shillings will save a 
little child from misery and death. 


THE BRIGANDS 
CRATER 

ADVENTURES IN AN 
AFRICAN VOLCANO 

Something New About the 
Least-Known Continent 

CAN WE MAKE THE SUDAN 
A GARDEN? 

New light comes from the Dark 
Continent. Colonel J. Tilho, who has 
been exploring for the French Govern¬ 
ment in the French Sudan and Sahara, 
comes back and tells a scientific audience 
in London stories as wonderful as those 
of Livingstone and Baker. 

History still marvels that it should 
have been left to Livingstone, in 1855 
to discover the Victoria Falls, three and 
a half centuries after Da Gama had found 
the Zambesi, and that no European 
should ever have sighted the vast snow- 
clad heights of Kuwenzori, in Central 
Africa, until Baker saw it in 1S71. 
But here comes Colonel Tilho to tell of 
a range of mountains in Central Tibesti, 
twice as big as Switzerland, with sum¬ 
mits of over 11,000 feet. . ' 

Crater Bursts and Falls Asleep 

Now, these hitherto unknown 
mountains are simply a vast triangular 
range of extinct volcanoes. The most 
remarkable, Emi Kussi, is_ a giant 60 
miles long and 12 miles broad on the top, 
with'a crater 20 miles in circumference 
and half a mile deep. Emi Kussi must 
once have been a frightful monster, and 
in his last titanic convulsion he blew his 
head of!, burst his mighty sides, and then, 
sinking to sleep, left a chasm in which a 
great lake formed and disappeared. 

But Emi Kussi, once the scene of this 
terrific violence, remained to be the 
cradle of a queerer event. Where the 
old mountain had roared and volleyed, 
forty families of desperate brigands 
have had their home, down in the 
ancient volcano’s crater; and from 
there they issued to raid caravans. 

Fight in a Volcano 

Camel-rearing is the nominal pro¬ 
fession of the Tibesti people, brigandage 
their stand-by, and it has been necessary 
to purge the ancient crater of its bandits 
to make the local world . safe. Talk 
of seeking reputation at the cannon's 
mouth—the French column which 
cleared this nest of brigands had to 
discharge their office in the sleeping 
jaws of a volcano which was once 
mightier—and may be again—than all 
the cannon since the world began.. 

Yet there is a soft and pleasing side to 
the picture.. Colonel. Tillio lias explored 
areas which are veritable gardens in the 
desert, with gushing, crystal streams, 
rich and pleasant palm groves, lovely 
and thriving like the vision of a patriarch 
in the Old Testament. Properly de¬ 
veloped, says the explorer, the French 
and British Sudan can supply us with 
most of the raw materials for which wc 
► now have to nay America so heavily. 
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LINCOLN THE GREAT 

ALL-TIME KING OF 
AMERICA 

Splendid Monument Completed 
After Fifty Years 

COPY OF A GREEK TEMPLE 


WONDER COMING 
INTO VIEW 

Marvellous System of 
New Worlds 

GREATEST KNOWN THING 
IN THE. UNIVERSE 


The country that neglects the memory 
of its greatest sons deserves to perish. 

Among men of American birth none 
stands so high as Abraham Lincoln. Yet 
though Lincoln died by an assassin’s 
hand 54 years ago, there has been no 
memorial worthy-of his name and fame 
raised in the United States. 

That strange omission is about to be 
remedied. This month a noble monu¬ 
ment recalling the architecture of 
ancient Greece is to be dedicated to 
Lincoln’s memory close by the Capitol 
in Washington. It’ is inspired .by the 
Greek temple at Paestum, in Southern 
Italy, which it actually repeats in design. 

Hero in a Marble Hall 

The proposal for such a memorial was 
first made in 1867, but the necessary 
fund for its erection was not collected. 
In 1911 Congress passed an Act pro¬ 
viding for a suitable monument, and it 
has now been built at a cost of ^500,000. 

The building is of marble, brought 
from the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
Its height is 102 feet. Thirty-six marble 
columns about the central memorial 
hall represent the States which formed 
the Union when Lincoln was its 
President. In the centre is a gigantic 
seated statue of the hero of America. 

Smaller halls, at each side of the 
central space which surrounds the 
statue, contain Lincoln’s two most 
famqus speeches in letters of bronze on 
monumental tablets, and around are 
decorations that symbolise his great 
qualities : devotion, integrity, charity, 
patience, intelligence, and humanity. 

All the nations of the world will rejoice 
that at last the great. Republic of the 
West has taken steps to show to future 
generations, with beauty and dignity, 
how its citizens reverence this immortal 
man, all-time King of America, whose 
character shines as a beacon light to all 
mankind. Picture on page 12 

THE LIFE SAVERS 
Rescues from Water and Fire 

Several cases of brave saving of life 
are reported. 

Jean Niven, of Alexandra Parade, 
Glasgow, aged 14, has received the 
award of the Royal Humane Society for 
rescuing a London boy of 12 from drown¬ 
ing at Hunter’s Quay, on the Clyde. • 

The boy fell off a jetty into deep water, 
and Jean dived in fully dressed, swam 
to his assistance, and brought him 
ashore without help. 

Marie Harvey, aged 17, of Hull, has 
just gallantly saved three children from 
death by burning. The children’s mother 
smelt smoke and went down to see where 
it came from. The house was on fire, 
and before she could return she was cut 
off from the bedroom by the staircase 
taking fire. Marie, who was upstairs, 
knotted the bed-sheets together and 
lowered the children into the street. 

At Otley, Yorkshire, a small laddie, 
George Atkinson, aged 5, fell into the 
river Wharfe where it is six feet deep, 
and was carried down by the current. 
Reginald Middleton, a boy of 13, hear¬ 
ing the cries of children who saw the 
accident, ran to the place, dived in, and 
rescued the boy. Portraits on page 12 


TRANSPORT NET FOR ENGLAND 

It is proposed to divide England and 
Wales into areas of 1000 square miles, 
and to organise in each a great motor 
transport system which will avoid the 
wasteful running of empty lorries on 
their return journeys. The whole will 
be linked up to form a great network of 
transport throughout the two countries. 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The long dark nights of the next two 
weeks will give us an opportunity of see¬ 
ing the great nebula of' Orion. 

This is one of the seven wonders of 
the "firmament; the nebula is so colossal 
■ that we can hardly realise its immensity. 
First let us find it; our star map will 
; make this easy. Just below' the three 
stars of Orion’s Belt are three much 
smaller, in an almost perpendicular line, 
and the central one is Theta Orionis. 

Now, it is around this star that the 
brightest portions of Orion’s great 
nebula can be seen on any very dark, 
moonless, night, when it appears like a 
mass of misty bluish light, but street 
lamps would spoil the View. A large tele¬ 
scope reveals a glorious scene, for the star 
Theta is found ta be composed of six 
great suns, all situated in what looks 
like a gigantic dark cavern in the 
luminous masses of the nebula, extend¬ 
ing oir every side in streams of light. 

Worlds Being Formed 

The eye is not sensitive enough to 
trace the films of light very far, for they 
soon become too faint; but photography 
shows that it extends for immense dis¬ 
tances beyond. When the photographic 
plate is exposed to the nebula through a 
powerful telescope for, say, two hours, the 
faint light, is, as it were, piled up, and we 
have an amazing picture of its true form. 

Vast volumes of luminous elements are 
shown whirling in every direction, as if im¬ 
pelled by stupendous forces at enormous 
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Orion and his nebula 


speed, while multitudes of suns are spread 
over the picture. Most of these are be¬ 
tween us and the nebula, or far beyond; 
but there are many with a very hazy out¬ 
line—suns and worlds in process of forma¬ 
tion—mixed up in these colossal streams 
of hydrogen, helium, ahd other elements. 

All appears perfectly still as we gaze 
at the nebula, because of its immense 
distance, but close investigation by 
astronomers has shown that rapid 
changes are in progress, and enormous 
velocities are attained by different parts 
of this mass, the largest individual thing 
known in the universe . 

Distance Inconceivable . 

Only recently has any idea of its real 
distance and size been obtained. Pro¬ 
fessor Pickering has calculated that it is 
so far away that it would take a ray of 
light 6500 years to reach us from Orion. 
So that almost the whole historical re¬ 
cord of man and his civilisation has been 
built up while that ray has been travel¬ 
ling across space from Orion’s nebula ! 

Still more wonderful is the size of this 
enormous expanse of incandescent mat- 
iter, for a ray of light would take about 
1700 years to travel across it from one 
side to the other I Remembering that 
light travels over eleven million miles 
a minute, we can form a faint conception 
of the dimensions of this great wonder 
of the sky now r coming within reach of I 
our vision. G. F. M. 


FIRST MAN OF 
FRANCE 

President Deschanel 

WHY CLEMENCEAU GAVE WAY 

By Oup Political Correspondent 

Most people were surprised by the 
election of the French President. 

It was not that anyone could be 
astonished that the choice should fall 
upon M. Paul Eugene Louis Deschanel, 
who will be welcomed by all the world 
as fitted to hold the highest office in the 
French Republic ; but it seemed un¬ 
likely that anyone could be chosen 
except M. Clemenceau. France, how¬ 
ever, did not do what was expected of 
her. Wliy ? 

M. Clemenceau, who is 78, did not 
desire office, though if he had been 
chosen he would have served as a 
public duty. Then, too, the very strength 
of character which made him the best 
of all Premiers for France in time of 
war also made him many enemies. 

The strong man in politics must tread 
on many toes, and the owners of the toes 
, do not forget it. 

M. Clemenceau was an independent 
man, taking his own way, and did not 
gather round him a body of party sup¬ 
porters who would make his honour 
their delight. 

So different groups of Frenchmen 
combined to bring forward M. Deschanel, 
a distinguished scholar and writer who 
has been President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and it became evident that; 
when the two French Chambers held a 
combined sitting to select the President, 
the contest would be very close if M. 
Clemenceau and M. Deschanel were 
rival candidates. M. Clemenceau, seeing 
the situation clearly, declined to be a 
candidate for a position he did not covet. 

The selection of M. Deschanel as 
President, in succession to M. Poincare, 
places in the highest office of France a 
gentleman of great experience in public 
affairs, a man of broad views and tem¬ 
perate mind, a lover of peace, and a 
warm friend of Great Britain. 


LIVING WEALTH OF THE 
NATION 

Health of the Schools 
THE GREAT WORK OF MR. FISHER 

The country is beginning to under¬ 
stand that its greatest wealth is found, 
not in its banks, factories, or farms, but 
in the bodies of its healthy children ; and 
it means to have them healthy, . ; 

The rule that all children in schools 
under the Board of Education shall be 
inspected by doctors will now be ex¬ 
tended, on April 1, to scholars in Govern¬ 
ment Secondary Schools. Already the 
rule applies to Elementary Schools. 

The only schools where the scholars 
are not necessarily brought under the 
notice and care of doctors now are the 
great public schools and the private 
schools, but many of these have long 
been under medical inspection. 

The • effects of training all boys and 
girls so that they may have sound 
Jodies, in which sound minds may work 
happily, will soon be seen in a strength¬ 
ening of the manhood and womanhood 
of the nation, and it will be the cheapest 
work that ever the country, has under¬ 
taken. 

This extended care for children’s 
health is coming to pass through the 
splendid new Education Act, which the 
country owes to Mr, Fisher, the 
Minister of Education- . 


JOHNNY GORILLA 

Growing Up Like a Human 

HOW HE HELD A RECEPTION 
AT OLYMPIA 

By One Who Was There 

Our friend Johnny Gorilla has been to 
the circus and is now home again, having 
made a host of new friends. 

Johnny is remarkably healthy and 
happy, and presents a great contrast to 
the sickly-looking specimens of his race 
which are often kept in stuffy cages. He 
is a standing evidence of the excellent 
effect, even in the case of such an ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate animal as a gorilla, of 
rational treatment, fresh air, and human 
society. As a rule the gorillas brought 
to England, have quickly succumbed to 
our treacherous climate, but Johnny has 
already attained to the patriarchal age 
of five. He weighs seventy pounds, and 
appears likely to live for some years. 

Johnny Shakes Hands 

The day after liis arrival at Olympia 
I had to make arrangements witli 
Madame Alyse, who now has charge of 
Johnny, for him to be present at a recep¬ 
tion by a number of zoologists and 
journalists. .The difficulty was how to 
convey Johnny from his side-show to 
the reception-room, it being the hour 
when the circus yielded up its great 
audience to throng every part of Olym¬ 
pia. Madame Alyse managed it very 
neatly by enveloping Johnny in a loose 
wrap and carrying him pick-a-back. 

In his own quarters Johnny is quite 
one of the family, with perfect liberty of 
action, and on reaching riie Press Room 
.he showed himself quite at home. He 
first , shook hands all round in a very 
human fashion, after which lie pro¬ 
gressed on all fours to the fireplace, and 
perched himself on the edge of the fender. 

Sly Kick for a Visitor 

His way of walking, when he uses ali 
his limbs, is to double his fists with the 
knuckles flat on the ground for support, 
the right arm moving with the left leg, 
and the left arm with the right leg. 

As a rule Johnny is well behaved, but 
he has the bump of mischief exceedingly 
well developed, and nothing affords him 
more delight than to administer a slv 
knock or kick to visitors in passing, and", 
as he already possesses great muscular 
strength and very big limbs, the recip¬ 
ients of his playful favours have no 
reason to believe they have been tickled 
with a feather. 

Up to this point Johnny had con¬ 
ducted himself with the most exemplary 
propriety, but a half-opened window 
attracting his attention, he made a dash 
for it, and almost succeeded in making 
his way through it. 

Johnny’s Drum 

After promenading around the room 
and administering numerous kicks and 
punches to a typewriter and to those 
present, he made a sudden dash on to 
the sideboard and attempted to possess 
himself of a bottle of something that 
men and gorillas are better without, 
and great was his disgust at being unable 
to drink it, though he drew the cork. 

Any disappointment that may have 
been caused, to Johnny by his in¬ 
ability to sample the contents of'the 
bottle, however, Avas dissipated by a 
gift of chocolate, which caused him to 
drum loudly on his breast with his 
clenched fists, and to laugh heartily in 
human fashion—twef signs that Johnny 
is in high good temper. 

Then, as he walked to the door and 
indicated that he had had enough of the 
reception, Madame Alyse took him pick- 
a-back once more and*carried him away. 
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FORTUNE LOST BY 
FOOTBALL 

Matches Stop the Work 
of a Town 

HOWTOOMUCHOFAGOODTHING 
BECOMES A BAD THING 

By an Old Footballer 

Two very striking facts stand out in 
the news of the playing world, and a 
prominent doctor and a business man 
have called public attention to them. 

The' "value of healthy sport to the 
nation can hardly be overestimated, 
but, just as a priceless orchid would be 
a weed in a cornfield, sport becomes 
a danger to industry if followed at the 
wrong time. Two recent football 
matches cost Sunderland and Sheffield 
a loss of at least £175,000. 

The matches were Cup-ties, which 
had to be played in mid-week when 
every able man was needed for work. 
But on both occasions industry had to be 
largely suspended owing to employees 
absenting themselves in favour of the 
football grounds. 

The men sacrificed their wages, the 
firms lost, a precious afternoon's output; 
other dependent trades suffered in turn, 
and the productive power of the country 
as a whole was set back. 

What Sheffield Lost 

A Sheffield steelmaker estimates that 
the firms in his city lost on the afternoon 
2000 tons of steel which the absentees 
would have made if they had been at 
work ; the men sacrificed £75,000 in 
wages, and Sheffield had to endure the 
loss of £100,000. 

That is the business man’s point of 
view. Now for the doctor’s. 

Dr. Herbert Carson, in a lecture at the 
Institute of Hygiene, declared that the 
first round of the Football Cup drew 
£36,000 from 526,000 spectators at 28 
matches, sufficient money to maintain 
a hospital of 200 beds for a whole year, 
and confer lasting benefit on 3000 
in-patients and 50,000 out-patients. 

It is a shame that hospitals should 
cry in vain for money which is freely 
thrown away, not for the healthy joy 
of sport, but merely to look on. Healthy 
sport is good ; a craze for watching 
either people play is bad. 

All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, but the way to be bright is for 
Jack to play himself, and not to loaf 
about while others play. 

GUIDE AMONG THE BOOKS 
Mapping Out Knowledge 

HOW AND WHAT TO READ. By Reginald 
R. Buckley. Williams & Norgate, 2s.6d.net. 
Suppose you wish to read up a special 
subject, how are you to find the best 
books ? Mr. Buckley offers to act as 
guide for us through a great library. 

He begins by dividing all books into 
three stages—” Easy study, average I 
difficulty, and stiff.” Each chapter is! 
followed by a longdist of books that may 
be read profitably. 

Mr. Buckley’s comments are usually 
shrewd and sound. He has a good 
knowledge of books, and regards them 
with enthusiasm. ^ 

In the actual task of selecting books to 
read Mr. Buckley has perhaps been less 
successful, but the number to be chosen 
is small, and the number to be selected 
from is very large ; and opinions always 
differ as to which are the best books. 
There arc some weak choices and some 
strange omissions, but on the whole the 
book is very useful, and Mr. Buckley's 
writing is thoughtful and attractive. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A diamond tiara.£8000 

A pearl necklace.£5200 

A diamond necklace . . . • £3900 

MS. of Lamb’s Roast Fig Essay £2500 
A pair of earrings .... £2500 

A modern feather fan . . . £34 


The Children 

IN THE WORLD AND 
OUT OF IT 

Women who had Never Seen a 
Motor-car 

Many readers will remember the story 
we gave a few months ago of a boy 
from the Faroe Islands who had grown 
quite familiar with battleships and 
aeroplanes, but who, on coming to Eng¬ 
land after the war, was amazed at the 
sight of a Train. 

Now comes a story to match it, for 
there have lately passed through the 
streets of London two women who had 
never seen a motor-car. 

They were included in a party of nuns 
who had been living in strict seclusion 
in a convent at Notting Hill Gate, and 
had lately been transferred to a new 
convent at Woodford, in Essex. These 
two ladies entered the convent before 
the motor-car was invented, and have 
not been outside its walls during all the 
years in which the motor has been trans¬ 
forming the life of the streets. They 
were driven through ” teeming London’s 
central roar ” in a taxi, and one would 
like to know what they thought of it. 

RICH MEN’S CELLARS 
Steel Doors and Rifles 

Since America entirely prohibited the 
sale of alcohol among her hundred 
million people, and stopped its import or 
export or manufacture throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the United 
States, the stores of liquor in private 
cellars have been guarded as if they were 
rubies and gold. 

A few rich men who are not willing to 
accept the judgment of the nation have 
stored enough drink to last their lifetime, 
and one case is given in which men are 
armed with automatic rifles to protect 
cellars from attack. Another rich man 
has built a cellar of reinforced concrete, 
with a three-inch steel door l 

But wise people in America smile at 
things like these, for they know that 
hospitals and prisons are emptying, and 
everywhere the lives of the people are 
happier, and the wheels of industry go 
round more merrily. 

MOUSE HOLDS UP A TRAIN 
A Ride in a Rubber Tube 

.^Several correspondents send 11s reports 
of how, at Ramsbottom Station, a 
mouse caused a train to be delayed 
nine minutes. 

Three carriages had stood in a siding 
all night, and when they came to be 
attached to a train in the morning 
the vacuum brake would not work, 
so that the carriages were not properly 
under control from the engine. 

Examination showed that a mouse 
had crept into the connecting rubber 
tube,' and prevented the tube from 
being made air-tight. 

Hasty attempts to get the mouse out- 
failed, and the train at last went on 
without the brake being at work for 
one journey on the three carriages. 

GIVING HIMSELF AWAY 
Your Sin Will Find You Out 

Be sure your sin will find you out, A 
Willesden man has proved it once more. 

He was charged with buying an over¬ 
coat from an army deserter, but stoutly 
denied having bought it, saying that it 
had been placed on his barrow without 
his knowledge. The magistrate did not 
believe him, and fined him twenty 
shillings. 

Then, perhaps feeling safe now that 
the case was disposed of, he turned to 
the magistrate and asked if he could 
recover from the soldier the fifteen shil¬ 
lings he paid him for the coat l 


's Newspaper 

WEDONTKNOW YOU 

Doctors and a Great 
Healer 

A CLEVER MAN EVERY 
FOOTBALLER KNOWS 

There is. no pride in the wide world 
quite so high and so general as the 
pride of doctors in their profession; 
and reasons why it should be so are 
not wanting. 

Doctors * have become qualified by 
long and expensive study, and they 
know that sham doctors, ignorant 
quacks, swarm everywhere, deceiving 
the unwary. So the profession- draws 
a very firm line between men' who are 
inside it and men who are outside it. 

It is well that should be so; but in 
drawing that line there is need, after 
all, for common sense. When it is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land that a man who is outside 
the line can cure people better than 
almost any of the men inside the line, 
it is not common sense to pretend he 
is not there. • You cannot get rid of 
facts by pretending you do not see them. 

A Man’s Wonderful Hand 

There probably is not a footballer 
in England who does not know that if 
he gets injured in his bones or joints, 
Mr. H. A. Barker is the man to give 
him relief; but Mr. Barker is not 
officially a doctor. He is a bone- 
setter, who has learned his business 
under a bone-setter, and by having an 
enormous practice on sprains, disloca¬ 
tions, and broken bones. 

He works with his hands, as a manipu¬ 
lative surgeon—that is, a surgeon by 
handling. He thinks he could teach 
others to be manipulative surgeons 
if the doctors would acknowledge him 
as one of themselves, and give him a 
degree that would bring him within 
the professional line. 

Why should they not do so ? His 
skill is known everywhere. Doctors 
themselves recommend patients to go 
to him in certain cases. Over 300 
past and present members of Parliament, 
including many of the leading lawyers 
of the country, have signed a petition 
to the medical profession that Mr. Barker 
shall be admitted into it with an 
honorary degree. ' 

If the doctors listen to them, and are 
wise, they will have reason for being 
prouder than ever of their profession, 
for having shown that it dares to 
include all true forms of healing within 
its range. 


WHAT AN AEROPLANE IS 
MADE OF 
The Mass of Its Parts 

Only the very best workmanship and 
materials are used in making aircraft. 

Much metal and wood are scrapped 
owing to slight flaws which, although 
they would be of no harm in the making 
of furniture, for instance, would be posi¬ 
tively dangerous when they formed part 
of an aeroplane, which is subjected to 
such severe strains when in flight. 

Some idea of the vast amount of 
material used in the actual building of 
an ordinary two-seater aeroplane may 
be had from the following figures. 

An aeroplane is usually made of four 
different kinds of wood, the greatest use 
being made of spruce, of which 244 feet 
arc used. Then come pine, 58 feet; ash, 
31 feet; and hickory, one and a half feet. 

For bracing, controls, and so on, 3262 
feet of wire are used, while 65 pounds of 
aluminium are needed for various parts. 

Other materials include the following : 

Veneer. 57 sq. feet Nails .. .. 4326 

Varnish 11 gallons Screws ... 3377 
Dope 59 gallons Steel stampings 921 
Rubber 34 feet Forgings .. 798 

Linen 201 sq. yards Turnbuckles 276 

These figures do not include scrapped 
material, and are for the aeroplane alone; 
if the engine were included many hun¬ 
dreds of metal parts would be added. 


___3 

POOR NOBLES OF 
JAPAN 

PATHETIC APPEAL TO 
THE MIKADO 

How They Gave up Their 
Wealth for Their Country 

HISTORY’S FINEST ACT 
OF PATRIOTISM 

News comes that the. old nobility of 
Japan are petitioning their Emperor to 
increase tlieir pensions. 

Owing to the increased cost of living 
they are now very 
poor, and their pathetic 
appeal w should remind 
all the world of perhaps 
the most splendid act 
of patriotism to which 
mankind has ever risefi. 

Before the year 1868 
the Japanese nobility 
were the ruling power, 
living on lands and 
riches granted to them 
by former emperors, 
and controlling the. soldier class, who 
were masters of the rest of the people by 
the power of the sword. 

The Emperor was kept in seclusion as 
one half divine, and was never seen by 
the people. He was reverenced by all, 
but had no power. The management of 
the country was under a minister, called 
the Shogun, who did as he thought well 
by means of the nobility and the soldier 
class they commanded. 

Oldest House of Kings 

Then foreigners, Americans, British, 
and French, gained a footing in the land, 
and took with them Western ways. The 
Japanese had always been the cleverest 
people of the East, and their wisest men 
quickly perceived that the methods of 
their forefathers would not long resist 
Western civilisation. They must adopt 
the modem Western ways or be over¬ 
whelmed by them. 

So they began to think out a way by 
which they could use whatever was good 
in Europe and America. 

Their first step was to bring tlieir 
Emperor, the Mikado, out of his seclu¬ 
sion, and make him the real head of the 
nation. He was the 123rd ruler of the 
same royal family, by far the oldest 
kingly house in the world. Of course the 
Shogun had to be abolished. 

A True Nobility 

And then came the splendid act of 
patriotism that should make us admire 
for ever the old noble families of Japan. 
There was some fighting to retain their 
ancient privileges, but only a little. 
Nearly the whole of these fine men, 
moved by deep and glowing patriotism, 
gave up voluntarily the positions they 
had held, and surrendered their lands 
and wealth for the general good, becom¬ 
ing plain citizens. 

As they had no means of livelihood, the 
Emperor arranged that a pension fund 
should be formed for them, so that they 
should not sink into poverty, and it is 
this pension which is now proving in¬ 
adequate to provide them with the 
simple necessities of life. 

All fair-minded people will wish that 
their claim may be granted,- and we can 
hold that wish the more earnestly be¬ 
cause many of these men have been 
splendid workers for the good of Japan 
ever since their families resigned their 
high positions. They have won new 
honours as . statesmen, soldiers, and 
admirals. Their story is, indeed, that of 
a true nobility. 
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MAD HATTER MEETS 
A BOLSHEVIK 

Money, the Nasty Stuff! 

THE JOLLY TIME THEY HAD 
WITHOUT IT 

By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 

“ What, in the name of wonder-” 

1 began, pointing at his hat. 

The Mad Hatter took from liis mouth 
the slice of bread-and-butter he was 
eating, and, exclaimed : “ Ah! ” 

The usual label on his tali hat had 
been changed for one in red ink, with 
the inscription : 

Sale Price 

This Style 3 lb. Best Dorset 
or a Prize Bulldog 
or an Automatic Scooter 
“ Has anything happened ? ” I asked. 
“ Not yet,” replied the Hatter ; “ but 
Something is about to happen.” 

“ What is it ? ” I inquired. 

“ The abolition of money.” 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

“ A Bolshevik. I met him only the 
other day. He said to me, We*re doing 
away with money j we won’t have the 
nasty stuff about; it's the cause of all 
this 'inequality.’* 

“ That means/’ I remarked, as coolly 
as this announcement permitted, “ that 
we are returning to a system of barter.” 

“ We tried it once in Wonderland, 
and for the first five or ten minutes,” 
said the Mad Hatter, “ everything went 
beautifully. I felt as if a new world had 
been born. It seemed as if nothing had 
changed in a single particular. Oh, it 
was lovely ! It was in one of those 
exalted moments that I composed The 
Aitchless Years of the Cashless State.” 

Down with the Tirtful copper, 

And up with ’omely sense; 

You’re ’unting for a cropper 
While life kings on to pence. 

Down with the kiteful shilling, 

Which ’inciers ’eart and mind. 

And interrupts the billing 
And cooing of mankind. 

Down with the ’orrid thick km, 

The worst of all the lot—- 
Red gold which makes men pick an* 

Steal what another’s got. 

Wee’ll ’ave no Warded money 
Dividing You from Me ; 

We’ll float in milk and ’oney, 

Without this £. s. d. 

The Bank of England from today 
Is very neatly wiped away, 

And eveiyone can cut a dash, 

Because there’s no such thing as Cash. 

' “ Well, that’s splendid ! ” said I. 
“ And how did you get on ? ” 

“ To'begin with,” said the Hatter, 
thrusting his hat to the back of his head, 
” there was great trouble on the trams.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

' “ A passenger once mounted a tram,” 
replied the Hatter, “ and when the con¬ 
ductor came round with the tickets he 
said he wanted to go to Kew and proffered 
a cucumber for his fare. The conductor 
said he couldn’t accept a cucumber, but 
he’d take a vegetable marrow or a pair 
of sealskin gloves. f 

** The passenger, who was a big man, re¬ 
plied that the conductor would either take 
the cucumber or would get it across, his 
head. The conductor replied that if the 
passenger offered him any violence, he’d 
stop the tram and keep it at a standstill 
till that day next week. So the passenger 
whacked him over the head with the 
cucumber, and then wrote to the papers 
complaining that he had had to walk 
from Barking, or Biting, I forget which 
it was, all the way to Kew, or it might 
have been W, I’m not sure. 


“ Then there was a good deal of irri¬ 
tation at the railway stations. I remember 
one case in particular. An old lady who 
had. taken a ticket to Brighton on a 
Bank Holiday couldn’t get a feather bed 
through the window of the ticket office. 

The Curate’s Rent 

“ A particularly bad case was that of 
a rent collector. He called on a curate 
for the March quarter’s rent, and was 
offered a packing-case full of that 
quarter's sermons. He refused to take 
it, lost liis temper, and, forcing his way 
into. the. reverend gentleman’s larder, 
went off with a whole pound of butter. 

“ I remember,^ too, ” continued the 
Hatter, “ that a man brought in a claim 
against the State because he had been 
all over the town trying to exchange liis 
Ford car for a packet of AVoodbines. 
He swore an affidavit that lie had lost 
so many nuts from the car during this 
hopeless quest that it was now quite 
useless except as a biscuit tin. We had 
complaints, too, from the local authori¬ 
ties concerning the squirrels which had 
swarmed into the streets and stopped 
the tralfic in their hunt for the nuts.” 

Clocks for the Butcher 

“ You must have felt that money had. 
its uses, after all ? ” I hinted. 

“ We did, but we didn’t say so,” said 
the Mad Hatter. “ I confess that my 
own heart was torn by the sight of old 
gentlemen staggering down the streets 
on the way to the butcher, with grand¬ 
father clocks in their arms. Nor could I 
view without a poignant compassion the 
spectacle of old ladies handing across the 
counter of the provision merchant a 
Chippendale wardrobe or a complete 
dinner service for a pound of sausages. 

“ But the smaller cases were in some 
respects the more difficult to deal with. 
I recollect, for example, that a' coal 
merchant sent a ton of the best Wallsend 
to a gentleman who had paid Tor it with 
a dozen eggs. According' to the coal- 
merchant the first egg was fairly fresh, 
the second barely fresh, the third not 
fresh, the fourth stale, the fifth stale, 
the sixth bad, the seventh rotten, and 
the other five exploded before he could 
taste them. The man, having burnt half 
the coal, said the coal-merchant might 
have another sitting of eggs. 

Engine-In-the-Slot 

“ Then there/ was the case of a lady 
who wanted to give her brother a nice 
meerschaum pipe for a Christmas present. 
She embroidered a lady’s handkerchief, 
which she changed for a fret-saw, the fret¬ 
saw for a stamp album, the stamp album 
for a free-wheel bicycle, the free-wheel 
bicycle for the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Diction—-—” 

“ Mercy\ mercy!” I cried. 

“ It took her three months,” said the 
Mad Hatter, “ but she did it in the end, 
though it cost her eighteen pairs of boots.” 

“ How did it all end ? ” I asked. 

“ The children struck.” 

“No pocket-money, you mean ? ” 

“ Oh, they got their pocket-money all 
right—exercise books, soap, string, con¬ 
kers, marbles, and pocket-knives ; but 
what they complained about was that 
they couldn’t get*'any of these things 
into the penny-in-the-slot machines. We 
set the best brains in the country to 
devise a new automatic machine which 
would take Noah’s arks, engines, and 
cooking-stoves, but we had to give it up. ” 

“ You went back to pennies ? ” 

“ The children: drove f us to it.” 

“ What is your opinion of children ? ” 

“ Children,” said the Mad Hatter, 
“ are the best politicians in the world.” 

“ Not so mad, after all,” I said to myself. 


THE WAY OF A 
SALMON 

Back to the Same River 
Every Year 

FISH THREE TIMES CAPTURED 

By marking salmon in a river witli 
tiny labels it has been proved that 
some come back the following year to 
the same river. • 

They have sojourned in the sea, eaten 
many crustaceans, and grown large, 
so that no one would recognise them ; 
but they return to their native water 
bearing their ticket. In British Colum¬ 
bia, Professor Charles Gilbert has 
recently been marking what are called 
“ sockeyc ” salmon, and he finds that 
they come back, not only to their own 
river, but to the very tributary in zaJiich 
they were hatched . 

An extraordinary case of this “ hom¬ 
ing ” is reported from Scotland in Air. 
H. Lamond’s fine book on “ The Sea 
Trout.” A fish was caught on Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1913, in a very siiiall stream, 
called in Scotland a “ bum,” only 
about two feet wide, flowing into the 
LuSs Water, which"enters Locli Lomond. 
It was marked and set free. On 
November 9, 1914, the same fish was 
recaptured at the same place and re¬ 
labelled. On November 9, 1915, it was 
recaptured for the third time 1 

This sea-trout had doubtless been 
down to the sea during each interval. 
Each year it had returned through Loch 
Lomond to spawn, and each time, out of 
all the numerous tributaries that flow 
into the lake, it had always chosen its 
own, the Luss Water. And in each of 
the three years,. out of the numerous 
side-streams feeding the Luss Water, it 
picked out its own unattractive spot ! 
Can “homing” go farther? 


MYSTERY OF BOXES AT 
THE BANKS 

Money that Nobody Owns 
HOW THE PUBLIC FORGETS 

* The forgetfulness of the public is one. 
of the most amazing facts. Punch's 
bandsman who, when he was addressed 
by the ticket-collector with the words 
“ Man, you can’t have lost your ticket! ” 
replied, “ Can’t I ? Why, I’ve lost the 
big drum ! ” was only a mild kind of 
loser compared with some people. 

There is in the banks of the British 
Islands a total sum of /2,84b, 170, left 
there by people who have cither for¬ 
gotten they have placed their money in 
the bank, or have forgotten to tell any¬ 
body it was there, and cannot be traced. 

But besides this huge sum of forgotten 
money—which, of course, the banks use 
until somebody claims it—there arc great 
numbers of boxes and parcels in the 
strong rooms of banks, left' there for 
safety till called for, which never are 
called for, and probably never will be. 

Nobody knows what these boxes and 
parcels contain, for, as they do. not 
belong to the banks in which they wait, 
they are never opened. They probably 
contain papers of some kind, but may 
conceal more money or. jewellery, 

Jt is now suggested that a periodical 
examination of the “ left ” boxes and 
parcels should be officially made, and 
that the ownership should be cleared lip 
as far as can be done. 


WHY YOUR CLOTHES COST YOU MORE 

A draper has left a fortune of over 
£350,000. More fortunes are made 
in drapery trades than in all others 
put together. Seventeen drapery mil¬ 
lionaires have died in the last few 
years, while the names of those who 
have left over a quarter of a million 
are too many to remember. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MAN WHO TAUGHT US TO 
LOVE BEAUTY; 

The Greatest Living Inventor 

FARM LABOURER’S 
FAMOUS SON 

Feb. 8. John Ruskin born in London .... 1819 

9. Bishop Hooper burnt at Gloucester . . . 1555 

10. Charles Larrb born in London . .... ,^1775 

11. Thomas A, Edison born in Ohio ..... 1847 

12. Charles Darwin born at Shrewsbury * . 1809 

13. Benvenu o Cellini died at Florence . . 1571 

14. Captain Cook murdered at Hawaii V, . 1779 

John Ruskin 

J ohn . Ruskin. was the man who, 
more than any other man, taught 
‘the British people to admire what is 
beautiful in nature and art. 

His father was a rich wine merchant, 
who travelled at home and abroad, aiid 
John, an only son, often went with him 
while still a boy, and in doing so was 
drawn to the study of natural beauty. 

Later, he wrote of painting, sculptui'e,; 
and architecture, and of the beauty, of 
mountains, flowers, birds, and whatever ; 
in nature most charms the eye and 
mind. Then he discussed religion and 
men’s work and ways, all with a view 
to helping men to be simple and good. 

Ruskin’s opinions were always being 
modified, but he gave them forth like 
a prophet, even when he was showing 
that he had been wrong. He could 
write with beautiful clearness and sim¬ 
plicity, but at times lie built up a rather 
wordy style. 

When lie died, in Januaiy, 1900, he 
had given away most of a large fortune. 

Thomas Edison 

homas Alva Edison, the American 
who has been most talked of in 
modem times for his many inven¬ 
tions in connection with telegraphy, 
the phonograph, the megaphone, electric 
lighting, and the kinematograph—which 
his inventions made possible—was, at 
the age of twelve, a newspaper lad selling 
journals on American railway trains 
making long journeys. 

While doing this work he studied 
chemistry and electricity, and at fifteen 
became a telegraph operator. ‘ His first 
invention was to save himself trouble. 
It linked up wires so that one wire would 
automatically receive a message from 
another, without being transmitted by 
him. Now his inventions are patented 
by hundreds, and inci*ease every year. 

Only time can find out who the 
gi*eatest inventors are as the. effects of 
their inventions are disclosed, but at 
present it certainly seems as if Edison 
must take first place among living men. 

Captain Cook 

ames Cook, tlie great navigator, 
was born in North Yorkshire in 
1728, the son of a farm labourer, and 
was himself a shop boy when lie 
ran away to sea. He did not enter tlie 
Navy till he was 27. 

Many captains had adventured into- 
distant seas before him to discover, 
fight, and plunder, but he went out to 
make scientific observations, helpful to 
all who should follow him. He was the 
friend of all the world and the servant 
of humanity. 

Cook was forty when he made his 
first great voyage, and was chosen for 
it because he was an. expert map-maker, 
and a clever captain in managing men. 

One of the greatest services he rendered 
was to make the life of our seamen 
healthy while they were long at sea. 

He examined the New Zealand coast, 
charted the east coast of Australia, 
skirted the icefields of the Antarctic 
Ocean, visited many Pacific Islands, 
attempted the North-West Passage 
between America and the North Pole, 
and was treacherously killed on tlie 
Sandwich Islands by natives whom he 
had always treated kindly. 

In character and spirit, as well as 
achievement. Captain Cook, the farm 
labourer’s son, was one of tlie greatest 
of the world’s seamen. 
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PICTURE-MAP OF EUROPE SHOWING THE IMMENSE NATURAL WEALTH OF RUSSIA 


SIBERIA 



THE DEEP BLACK PIT 

Boy’s Adventure in a Cave 

LIFE HANGING BY A BURN¬ 
ING ROPE 

A real cave is always a romantic place. 
It seems made for adventures. 

The biggest known cave in the world 
is the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and 
the most enthralling part in it is the 
Maelstrom, a deep black pit, with water 
booming down it beyond sight. 

It was long before it was explored, but 
the Maelstrom was descended at last, 
and it was a boy who went down. 

It was a terrible task for anyone with 
nerves, but William Courtland Prentice 
did not seem to have nerves. He had, 
however, great ingenuity. 

As he was coming up, hauled on the 
end of a rope with a lamp slung round 
liim, he landed on a ledge at the side of 
the chasm, where it seemed there was an 
unvisited cave. Then the rope slipped 
out of his hand, and swung back to the 
middle of the pit. It did not come back 
to him with the return swing, and there 
he was left marooned on a slab by the 
side of a deep pit, half-way down. 

What could he do to regain the rope ? 
What do you think ? 

Again, as he was coming up, for lie did 
regain the rope, the friction between 
rope and rock at the top fired the rope, 
and the boy was threatened by a fall 
right back into the pit. 

How could he escape it ? He did 
escape it; and the whole story, with 
much more about the Mammoth Cave, 
is told in the February number of My 
Magazine, now lying on the bookstalls 
with its weekly companion, the 
Children’s Newspaper. 


IMMENSE RICHES OF 
RUSSIA 

Wealth Waiting for the World 

Russia is naturally one of the richest 
countries in the world, and all nations 
are wanting to buy her produce, but are 
unable to do so because of the bad con¬ 
ditions through Russian misgovernment. 

With Central Europe needing food, 
there are in Russia great accumulations 
of grain, wheat, barley, and oats, and it 
is hoped that some way may be found 
of getting these released for use. 

Four-fifths of the world’s supply of 
flax is grown in Russia, and when we 
remember that three-quarters of the flax 
used in Great Britain for making linen 
came from Russia, we can understand 
why linen is so dear. 

As a matter of fact, Great Britain paid 
Russia every year in pre-war days over 
£40,000,000 for raw materials. 

Inexhaustible Supplies 

Furs, hides, tallow, petroleum, hemp 
for rope-making, wool for carpet-making, 
timber, platinum, wheat, barley, oats, 
and sugar were some of the goods Russia 
supplied to the world. At her great fair 
of Nijni-Novgorod, goods used to be 
bought every year to the extent of 
£16,000,000. Much Chinese silk came 
to us through Russia, and almost all the 
platinum that is used in the world is 
found in Russia,being dug out of river beds 
near the Ural and Caucasus Mountains. 

The quantity of timber supplied to 
Europe was immense, and there is an 
almost inexhaustible supply available as 
soon as good government in Russia 
makes it possible for other nations to 
have dealings with her. 

In the Don district the best coarse 
wool for carpet-making is produced, and 
Russian hemp stands first in quality. 

Russia needs the good-will and custom 
of all countries, and all countries need 
Russia's raw materials to feed their fac¬ 
tories. Nothing but good government 
can bring these things to pass. 


A POOR MAN’S MEMORY 
Strange Case in a Workhouse 

Referring to the case of a poor man's 
amazing memory which we recently 
recorded, the chaplain of a Hampshire 
poor law institution tells of a somewhat 
similar instance. 

The man in question can neither 
read nor write, and obviously is mentally 
deficient; but he knows, the 'date of 
the arrival and departure of every 
official and patient in the institution 
for manj’ years past, though many 
have been in and out several times. 

Apparently one small area of liis 
imperfect brain is very efficient, and 
the case is certainly remarkable. 


SCENE ON A CHIMNEY 
Risking Life to Save a Cat 

The R.S.P.C.A. lias presented its 
bronze medal to Mr. Frederick Norris, of 
Reading, for saving from a high chimney 
on a four-storey house a cat that had been 
mewing there in distress for 24 hours. 

The inspector saw the deed done. 
The rescuer ascended a high ladder, 
climbed' a stack of chimneys, and 
worked himself along the ridge of a steep 
roof in slippery weather, before he could 
reach-the chimney from which the cat 
feared to come down. 

The inspector, watching Norris’s dizzy 
journey, was distinctly of opinion that 
he risked liis life. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Deschanel .... Day-shan-nel 
Jugo-Slavia . . Yu-go-slahv-yah 

Paestum.Fes-tum 

Ruwenzori . . . Roo-wen-zoh-ree 

Rzescliweski . . . Zesch-ves-kee 


THEANCIENT RACE 


Distribution of a Great People 
Throughout the World 

WHERE THE JEWS ARE 


' The Jews, descendants of the ancient 
Hebrew nation, have had a strange 
story. For more than a thousand years 
they were the most fiercely patriotic 
people in the world. 

Taken captive again and again, 11 icy 
returned again and again and rebuilt 
their sacred capital, Jerusalem. But 
soon after the time of Christ they were 
finally scattered, and are now spread 
over the earth. They have no country of 
their own, and are not permanently 
at home anywhere. 

According to their own calculations 
they number altogether 15,430,000, or 
enough, if they were united, to constitute 
a second-class Power. 


Great Britain and France, for their 
size, contain fewer Jews than any 
other European nation. 

The list that follows shows where 


Rumania.. 650,000 
Hungary 450,000 
Austria .. 300,000 
Lithuania 250,000 
France .. 150,000 
Arabia .. 130,000 
Holland .. 110,000 
Argentine 100,000 
Turkey .. 100,000 


Ukraine. .3,300,000 
Russia .. 900,000 
Germany. . 540,000 
Bohemia.. 450,000 
British Isles 300,000 
Jugoslavia 200,000 
Algeria .. 1 50,000 
Greece .. 120,000 
Morocco .. 110,000 
Canada .. 100,000 
Palestine.. 100,000 


the Jews live, and their numbers. 

Poland.. 3,300,000 
U.S.A. .. 3,100,000 


. In addition there arc many Jews 
living in the smaller countries of the 
different continents—namely, in Europe 
200,000, in Africa 170,000, in' Asia 
t 00,000, in America 30,000, and there are 
in Australasia 20,000. 


It will be seen that fully two-tliirds 
of the Jews live in Eastern Europe 
or Northern Africa, and only one in 
fifteen lives in Palestine. 
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The Rule of the Game 


M ay not the greatness of Britain 
be traced to a simple fact 
in the moral law? 

Our fathers recognised earlier 
than other nations the value of 
4 obedience to their own Rides of Life, 
The enemy was Lawlessness. 
They saw that a rule of the road 
was necessary in all things, in 
driving vehicles or in sailing ships. 
They saw that no task could be 
well done that neglected the rules 
framed for its perfection: They 
saw that no game could be 
enjoyed that was not fairly played 
according to the rules. They 
recognised the value of team¬ 
work, and they were very stern 
with those who broke the Law. 

Because this sense of playing 
games, fairly and keeping laws 
honestly is so deeply implanted 
in British natures, we have been 
able to do without the tyrannies 
of kings or aristocracies. 

We are all the makers of the 
rules by which British life is lived, 
and he who breaks those rules is 
a traitor to us, a traitor to the 
rest of the-team. 

Now, for a long time it has 
looked as if an hour may come 
when this great virtue -of obedi¬ 
ence to the Law, our Law , may 
be challenged ; but all wise people 
hope the danger has now passed. 
Let us change the Law by all 
means when we can make it better, j 
but let us change it b}^ fair means ; 
not hy violence , but by reason. 

It is our duty to our country 
to oppose, all who advocate vio¬ 
lent change. Every boy and girl 
can help to save our country from 
terrible crimes and unthinkable 
sufferings by proclaiming them¬ 
selves on the side of Law. In 
the school, in the playground, in 
the street, in the home, we can raise 
our voices against Lawlessness. 

Women now vote as well as 
anen, and no good woman is in; 
favour of violence.. All children 
can speak to mothers of these 
things, and so influence the vot¬ 
ing for those who shape the Law. 

The peril of lawlessness is that I 
it involves everybody, in suffering. 
If the organised life by which we 
live is violently stopped every 
one of us will suffer and no one 
will escape. We shall be hungry*. 
We shall be cold. We shall be 
stricken with disease and death. 
The very old and the very young 
will die in thousands ; and many 
years will go by before we recover 
even the shadows of our comfort 
and prosperity. We may even 
become as wretched aiid as poor 
as the Austrians. 

There are laws which should be 
altered, and new laws which 
should be made ; but we must 
bring about these changes by 
good means, not by bad. 

Let our motto be, through this 
year and all the years that come, 
the words of- reason : Thy Will 
be done on Earth as it is in Heaven . 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



i FLEET WAY HOUSE 


The Slanderers 

t t then will grown-ups stop slander- 
** ing children ? A friend of 
ours, whose house must be repaired 
before he can move in, complains 
that the work is being held up because 
the men are behaving so 44 childishly.” 

The builder says that the carpenters 
and plumbers are at loggerheads— 
always wanting to work, at the same 
place at the" same time. They get in 
each other's way, and hinder each 
other in every possible manner. For 
instance, two men wanted to get at 
the fire the other day. One got there 
first, and the second upset a pot of 
water over it, so that if he could riot 
use the fire his mate should not. 

44 Isn't it childish ? ” our friend 
asks. No, it is not childish ; children 
know better than that. 

© 

Mr. Smith 

D addy Lon clegs, if we remember 
rightly, was just Mr. Smith 
before Jerusha Abbott made him her 
Daddy Longlegs. Now another mys¬ 
terious Mr. Smith has come to light. 
He has been giving millions away to 
good causes in America during the 
last few years, and nobody knew who 
Mr. Smith was. Now his name is 
known, and seems to .be Mr. George 
Eastman, who has sent the little 
Kodak all over the world. 

We like these Mr. Smiths in books’ 
and in real life they seem to be jolly 
good fellows. 

© 

What Men Can Do 


A great soldier has been boldly 
x stating a truth that they do not 
like at the War Office. He declares 
that the achievement of the National 
British Army during the war was 
greater than anything ever achieved 
by the Regular British Army. 

There is no doubt about that. No 
War Office can put into men the stuff 
that came out of these men who left 
their desks and benches when the call 
from Belgium came, and there is no 
greater lesson from the war than this— 
that a citizen army can'smash profes¬ 
sional militarism any time it likes. 

What is there that has ever been 
seen so marvellous as that incredible 
British Army, made in a month or two, 
to live in history for all time ? 

© 


Should Girls Be Punished ? 

W E hope the girls will win in 
their fight for equal condi¬ 
tions in our universities. At present 
they arc barred from many privileges 
enjoyed by boys., 

There is only one word for shutting 
women out from education : it is 
stupid. A university is supposed to 
be a house of wisdom, but a university 
that punishes a scholar because she 
happens to be a girl is a house of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Now that the Chinese no longer 
drown their baby girls, Oxford and 
Cambridge might surely follow China's 
good example. 


The Nation and a Farmer 

t is surprising how mean a great 
nation can be. This time it is 
our own nation. 

The Government owes a Lincoln¬ 
shire farmer a thousand pounds for 
potatoes, and the bill has been owing 
since the month of the Armistice. 
The farmer ow T es the Government £67 
for income tax, and lie, not unnatur¬ 
ally, told the Government that he 
would pay the £67 when the Govern¬ 
ment paid him the £1000. But what 
has happened is that the Government 
officials have seized the farmer's 
property in settlement of his little 
bill, and has done nothing towards 
paying its own big bill. 

For nations and governments, as 
well as for individuals, honesty is the 
best policy, and the nation, whose 
servants our officials- arc, will be on 
the side of the Lincolnshire farmer, 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'T'he new move of the miners will he 
worth watching, a grown-up paper 
says. It will, for they can't possibly 
have found any houses. 

0 

M R - Clement Shorter is said to 
be finishing his Life.* Seems a pity 
Shorter cannot live longer. 

a 

'pm; Allies may try the Kaiser in his 
absence. His presence would be a 

great trial. 

■ - 0 

A lady wonders why our country does 
not do something, and talk less. 
How can we, with nothing but silver 
and paper money ? 
She forgets that 
silence is golden. 

0 

A MAN wlio was 
dished : The 
Pied Piper. 

0 

Mori: women are 
taking up 
medicine, they 
say. We take 
ours down, 

0 

Qame preserves : 
Toy shops. 

'0 

As to the housing 
problem, Dr. 
Addison says he 
has tl for some time been taking steps.” 
That will do if they arc door-steps. 

□ 

yjR. Winston Churchill assures us 
that he is a warm supporter of the 
League of Rations. He does not want 
to be out in the cold. 

An expert-says there is 110 such thing 
as a criminal type. Then why are 
some magazines so badly printed ? 

0 

phiE doctors talk of doubling their 
fees. Those who have to pay them 
will feel rather sick about it. 

© 

An Enemy Hath Done This 

x enemy came into the L T nited 
Kingdom last year and stole 
away a hundred thousand lives. His 
name was Influenza, 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


Are the Cross Benches 
pleased now that Lady 
Astor sits on them ? 


The Great Statesman 

By Harold Begbie 

Little stops to slaughter. 
Little shakes of hands. 
Make the mighty tremble 
For their robber bands. 

Don’t shout, Down with armies! 

Don’t shriek, War is vile ! 
Just help lame old mother 
Over her next stile. 

Don’t tell kings and statesmen 
They must make amends : 
Just seek one who’s hurt you, 
Saying, Let’s be friends. 

Each one in his corner, 

. Doing what is right, 

Brings the dawn of mercy 
Through the storms of night. 

Each one loving someone, 
Helping two or three. 

Is the greatest statesman 
Of eternity. 

© 

Slugs and Snails and Puppy 
Dogs’ Tails 

By Our Country Girl in Town 

Everyone seems to look on a boy 
as a natural enemy. People are always 
shooing them off—I have noticed it 
timers out of number—as* though it is 
impossible for a boy to be anywhere 
without evil intent. 

The other day I saw a great many 
little boys, mostly tugging along still 
smaller brothers, all running to see 
Tower Bridge open for a steamer. 
Why shouldn't they watch those huge 
I gates swing up, and a tramp from the 
! other end of nowhere sail into London 
Town with merchandise ? But the 
official on the bridge waved the^ boys 
back from the barrier, and picked the 
clamberers off like ripe plums. 

I exchanged a sympathetic glance 
with a small person who had red hair 
and a much-coloured face. 

“ Ah, he can’t stop them ! ” said the 
urchin; and, following his glance, I 
saw on the underpaid of the bridge 
dozens of pigeons taking a joy-ride, 
wobbling and shaking l heir wings with 
all the zest of a boy swinging on a gate. 

One of them got nervous and flew 
away, but the rest continued their 
ride. I can imagine liow they twitted 
the coward afterwards with bird-abuse, 
something like boy-abuse. 

; “ Butter-claws ! Cry-cliick 1 ” 

“I suppose you wish you were a 
pigeon ? ” I said to Carrots. 

" Naow! ” he said, with a grin and a 
sharp look. ,f They don’t eat stickjaw ! ” 
Whereupon the grin broadened so 
much that you could have posted a 
letter in it, and I only just stopped 
myself from putting a penny in the 
slot instead of in the palm. 

© 

Eugene Field’s Inscription for His 
Little Son’s Silver Plate 

When thou dost eat from off this 
plate, 

1 charge thee be thou temperate; 
Unto thine elders at the board. 

Do thou sweet reverence accord ; 
And, though to dignity inclined, 

Unto the serving-folk be kind; 
Be ever mindful of the poor, 

Nor turn them hungry from the 
door; 

And unto God, for health and food. 
And all that in thy life is good, 
Give thou thy heart in gratitude. 
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SLEEPING MYSTERY 

MAYNE REID STORY 
GOMES TRUE 

Remarkable Case That Baffled 
the Doctors 

MUSIC BRINGS BACK A 
LOST MIND 

Every boy reads the breathless stories 
of Captain Mayne Reid, and everybody 
reads, or used to read, -Hugh Conway. 
So boys and tlic admirers of Conway 
may perhaps be less surprised than: some 
scientists have been to hear of a sickroom 
romance which has amazed and delighted 
the learned. 

The imagination of the two novelists 
has been turned to account to restore 
memory, reason, and health to a young 
woman whose case had for 102 days 
baffled the medical men of New York, 

Asleep for Fourteen Weeks 

About four months ago Mrs. Dora j 
Muntz, aged 29, made an apparently 
good recovery from influenza, but then 
her brain was attacked by an uncommon 
affection producing lasting unconscious¬ 
ness. She slept heavily day and night, 
week after week, and all attempts to 
rouse her were unavailing. Artificial 
feeding kept life within the unconscious 
form, but mental and physical activity 
ceased, and for 102 days Mrs. Muntz-lay 
in a trance. No record of a cure for her 
complaint was known to the authorities, 
and she seemed doomed to death. 

Now for Mayne Reid. In one of his 
most thrilling narratives the heroine is 
kidnapped in childhood by Red Indians, 
and when, years later, she is rescued by 
her family, she does not know them. Her 
memories of childhood have been obliter¬ 
ated by the shock she sustained at the 
time of her abduction. When practi¬ 
cally all hope of restoring memorj?- is 
lost, someone sings an old melody of the 
far-away nursery days, and.it brings back 
to life the slumbering mind. The girl 
remembers her friends and all that lias 
passed, and a romance ends happily. 

Fact Stranger Than Fiction 

So in the case of Conway’s 1 heroine in 
* f Called Back ** ; her memory lias been 
shattered and the past is oblivion until 
her lover by chance strikes on the piano 
the opening bars of a song oflong ago. 
The girl’s mind revives ; and she herself 
sits down and brilliantly plays the song. 

That is the fiction : here is the fact. 
As a last effort the New York doctors, 
remembering that Mrs. Muntz was an 
ardent lover of music, introduced a 
violinist into the sickroom. He first 
played a piece which she had never 
known, and there was 110 effect. Then lie 
played Schubert’s " Serenade, ” which she 
did know, and the result was like magic. 

The entranced woman opened her eyes 
and began to nod her head in time to the 
music. When the playing had continued 
for nearly an hour she emerged from 
her trance, fully awake and conscious. 

So once again fact borrows from fic¬ 
tion for its achievements. 

SAVED FROM THE AIR 
British Officer’s Experience 

While flying over the desert in Meso¬ 
potamia recently, the occupants of a 
British aeroplane saw a lone figure 
struggling along below. They descended, 
and found a badly-wounded British 
officer, whom they were happily able 
to get into their machine, and take 250 
miles to the nearest hospital. 


SNAKE ALIVE 
A Queer Australian Story 

>IIere is -a.snake story that -has been 
telegraphed from Australia, where they 
often tell strange tales; and you can 
believe it or not, as you-think best. 

A farmer,< careering along in a motor¬ 
car, surprised a snake in the road, and 
stopped his car : after ho had passed 
over it, intending.to be sure that he had 
killed it; but it was not to be seen. 

When he reached the = end of his 
journey, he took off the bonnet to 
attend to the engine of. the car, and out 
popped the ■ head of a five-feet-long 
snake,~ ready - to strike at him from its 
new, warm resting-place ! 


NEWS FROM 

More Italians live in New York City 
than in Rome, tlieir national capital. 

A sum of £4000 is offered by a French 
society as rewards for devices to in¬ 
crease Tlxe safety of aeroplanes. 

The Pity of It 

. At: a great engineering works in Wales 
2000 men struck because one man had 
not paid his trade union subscription. 

The Easiest Job in London 

The easiest job in London is that of 
a man who gets £3 10s. a week for 
watching, a hole in the pavement to see 
that people do not fall into it. 

British Battleships to be Sunk 

Their useful days being over, two 
British battleships, the Swiftsure and 
Agamemnon, are to be used as targets and 
sunk at sea during the forthcoming 
naval manoeuvres. 

The Queues at the Zoo 

During 1919 more than a million and 
a half people visited the London Zoo. 
Sometimes there were queues waiting at 
the gates. In 191S there were fewer than 
a million visitors. 


STOP THE TAP 
Saving Money by Giving Away 

An excellent way of avoiding waste; 
has been adopted by the Metropolitan! 
Water Board. It is giving its customers ; 
free washers for their water taps, 
and it will save money by doing so. 

' The cost and bother of making a water 
tap stop dripping has prevented people 
from renewing, and so hundreds of taps. 
have dribbled day and night. 

Now the Board is stopping this waste 
of water by putting new washers in the 
taps free of cost, and everyone is- 
wondering why such an excellent plan 
was not thought of before. Whoever 
thought of it ought to have a bonus. 


EVERYWHERE 

A letter posted in Johannesburg in 
1907 has just been delivered in London. 

In the first 19 months of the American 
Air Mail, 405,563 miles "were flown, and 
there were only four fatal accidents. 

At Home in the Workhouse 

A discharged soldier and his family at 
Barnet have moved into three work¬ 
house rooms, for which they pay rent. 

Salute Again 

Now that peace lias been declared, 
the Admiralty lias sent round an order 
that the German flag is to be saluted at 
sea like any other national flag. 

Lady in a Mosque ^ 

Women are not allowed in mosques in 
Moslem countries, but permission was 
recently given for an American lady to 
give a political address in the famous 
Azhar Mosque at Cairo. 

Weevils Eat up a Fortune 

Owing to delays in shipping wheat 
from Australia, the British Government 
has had to make an allowance of 
£522,000 for wheat destrcyed by weevils 
after it had been delivered for shipment. 


JOHNNY KAGU 

How a Bird Remembered 
an Old Friend 

PLEASANT WELCOME 
HOME AT THE ZOO 

Many animals have excellent memo¬ 
ries. A horse can remember places 
as well as a man. A dog can remember 
people better than most men can if' 
he has a reason for noticing them closely. 

Birds , can remember places, for they 
come back, year by year, to the same 
place, -often to the same bush, after 
they :liavc been over the sea and re¬ 
turned. Butdo birds remember people ? 

The answer is ’that some birds do. 
It* is proved by the behaviour of the 
kagu in the Zoo. The kagu is a grey- 
coloured bird, rather like a crane, with a 
long, backward -sweeping crest, which it 
erects in an amazing way when'excited. 

The kagu in the Zoo, though a hen 
bird, is called " Johnny,” because she 
was long Thought to be of the lordlier 
sex, till she started laying eggs. Nobody 
thinks now of calling her anything else 
but Johnny. She was brought to the Zoo 
from New Caledonia, in the Pacific, 
I 3 years ago. 

Dance of Welcome 

She is .a companionable bird with a 
very few people. If you went to her 
cage and tried to attract her attention, 
she would scorn you ; but those she 
notices she loves, and best among them 
she knew her keeper, who went to the 
wars and was absent four years. 

Then he returned, and the question 
was : Would Johnny Kagu know him 
again ? The keeper went to the cage at 
dusk and waited to see if he was for¬ 
gotten, when out from the inner apart¬ 
ment rushed Johnny with crest erect, 
screaming wildly, and danced a welcome 
to her old friend, leaving no doubt 
about a kagu’s memory or faithfulness. 

The Children’s Newspaper photographer 
who took the photographs of Johnny Kagu 
on the back page, and insists on calling 
Johnny “ he/’ writes: 

Johnny is indeed a wonderful bird. I 
paid him a visit last Saturday, the first 
time for six months. No sooner did 
he see me than lie came rushing up to 
the front of his cage with crest erected. 
He lets me stroke his back, and lift up 
his wings and tickle him underneath. 
He evidently knows my voice, for if he 
is out of sight, in his inner compart¬ 
ment, lie comes to me. 

He takes no notice of people he does 
not know. I have never given him 
any food, so that his friendliness es not 
due to cupboard love. 

poor cow 

How It Saved the Islanders 
AND DIED FOR THEM 

We mentioned some weeks ago the 
perilous position of the little lighthouse 
community on an island in the Straits 
of Belleisle, between Newfoundland 
and Labrador, when the people were 
hemmed in by ice, and their food almost 
exhausted. 

A steamship eventually saved Them, 
but before the ship arrived the islanders, 
on the verge of starvation, had only 
been saved by the lighthouse cow ! 

For six weeks the cow’s milk, with 
bread, was tlieir food. Then there was 
no more food for the cow, and her milk 
ceased. So they killed her to save her 
and themselves from starvation, for they 
lived on her beef, with the remnant of 
tlieir bread, till relief came. 

That cow will long live in honourable 
memory in the Island of Belleisle. 


THEY NEVER LAY DOWN THEIR TOOLS 



The settlement of two strikes has left the industrial world a breathing space 

Will all those now about to strike remember these six great examples ? 
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ODD TALE OF A 
HEN RUN 

FOWLS THAT WAIT FOR 
THE SCHOOL BELL 

The Badger that Lives in a 
Barrel 

THE ANT THAT CALLED IN 
ITS FRIENDS 

Contributed by Our Readers 

We have received a large number of 
letters describing the ways of favourite 
cats—how they tap at windows to get 
in, and push open suitable windows to 
get out; how they beg for their food, 
walk on piano keys to make a noise 
and attract attention, and how they 
go through jumping exercises; but our 
precious space will not allow us to 
repeat all these pretty performances. 

What we like is an account of any 
exceptional sign of animal intelligence, 
as, for example, the following from a 
reader living in Nottinghamshire. 

A chicken hatched late in the year 
would not grow with the other fowls, so 
we brought it into the house to see if it 
would do better there. When it had 
become acquainted with our cat Fluff, 
the chicken Would nestle up to the cat, 
and the cat would put its forelegs round 
the chicken's neck and wash its head 
and back, and then they would lie down 
together to sleep. 

THE JACKbAW 

A Croydon reader writes : 

Once we had three cats and a jackdaw. 
The cats would lie close together on the 
hearthrug, while the jackdaw would: 
perch on the back of one of them on one j 
leg, and they would sleep together in 
this way for hours. 

The jackdaw would always say, 

“ Hullo ! *' to my sister when she came 
home at night from business, but it | 
would not say it to anyone else. 

FOWLS AND THE SCHOOL BELL 

A lassie attending a Leyton Council School 
tells of the knowingness’of fowls : 

The caretaker of our school has some 
fowls, and his house and yard adjoin the 
playground. There is an opening 
through which the fowls can go out and 
in .whenever they like. 

Many children bring lunch to school, 
and it is eaten during playtime, so that 
crumbs are left on the ground. 

The strange thing is that, while we 
are all out to play, the fowls do not dare 
to venture out, but the moment the 
bell is sounded for us to assemble and 
go back into school, they all rush to be 
first at the crumbs. 

THE BADGER THAT SALUTES 

An Irish boy writes from County Antrim : 

I hope it will interest you to know of 
a tame badger I have seen. 

It lives some distance from our house, 
and one evening after school my brother, 
sister, and I went to see it. 

It is owned by a lady, is called Biddy, 
and lives in a barrel. 

The lady brought it out on her 
shoulder, where it seemed quite happy, 
for it was rubbing its nose in a friendly 
way against her cheek. 

It had been taught to salute. When 
the lady put it on the ground she took 
hold of its paw, and said, “ Biddy, 
salute/' and it lifted its paw to its head, 
holding it up for some time. 

It then began pleading with the lady 
to put it back in its barrel, which she did. 

KEEPING A WILD PIGEON 

A reader sends this story of a wild pigeon. 

My father brought home, almost in a 
dying condition, a young wild pigeon 
that had fallen from the nest. “ Put it 
in something warm/' he said.. 

I put it in a basket, covered it with a 
woollen scarf, and we fed it, as it was too 
young to feed itself. After a few days 
it would open its mouth for food, and 
soon learned to feed itself. 


Now it knows me quite well, and when 
I say “ Jackie," it answers “ Coo ! coo 1 ” 

In the daytime it is with oiir chickens, 
and thoroughly enjoys it. At night it 
knows its way to bed, and will go alone, 
never attempting to fly away.. 

I have had it nearly three'years. 

POOR BIRDS 

Fi*om Hertfordshire comes a letter with 
which our readers will have deep sympathy. * 

I have a bird table, and have noticed 
particularly how many injured birds 
come to it. 

I have a starling with a broken leg and 
a robin with a broken wing, and three or 
four others. We fed the starling for 
two days and then let it go, and it still 
stays in our garden. 

A man near where I live has killed 
at least three robins in traps. 

THE ANT THAT CALLED ITS FRIENDS 

A schoolmistress sends us her observation 
of the power ants have of telling each other the 
news and of working together. 

My attention was attracted by an ant 
pushing in front of it a dead fly many 
times its own size. 

When it came to a rise in the ground 
it could get no farther, so it hurried away 
and disappeared down a small, hole. 
Presently it emerged, followed by about 
twenty other ants, which it led to the fly. 

They walked round it, examined it, 
and the verdict appeared to be an 
adverse one, for all returned in a body to 
the hole except the finder of the fly, 
which for half an hour tried to move-the 
fly by itself. 

Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
and did not see the end of the struggle, 
but it seemed to have been a failure, for 
when I returned in about two hours the 
dead fly was still there. 

A TUG OF WAR AT THE ZOO 

A little Leicestershire reader writes : 

Recently my father took me to the 
Zoo, where a funny thing happened. 

We were feeding the bears with buns, 
and some pieces fell out of their reach. 
Daddie poked these into their cage with 
his umbrella, which had a hooked handle, 

“ Oh/' thinks Mr. Bruin, “ a nice new 
toy for me/’ and he clasped the hook 
with his big paws. 

Then he and Daddie had a tug-of-war, 
and, sad to say. Bruin won. 

Later in the day we went to see what 
had become of Bruin’s toy ; but all we 
could see of it was a few shreds of silk 
and the hook of the handle, which the 
bear was carrying proudly in his mouth. 

When lie saw us he walked straight to 
the pond and dropped it in, as if he had 
been waiting for us 1 

HOW THE COWS GOT INTO THE 
ALLOTMENTS 

A reader, who explains his anecdote with a 
clear sketch, writes from near Liverpool: 

Some cattle were grazing in a field 
where the grass was very short. Across 
the road were allotments, where there 
were greens in abundance. 

. The gate is a bar which falls at one end 
into a socket; if lifted the bar falls 
clear of the socket. 

One of the cows put its head under 
the bar and perseveringly lifted it, time 
after time ; but the bar fell back into its 
place. At last the cow succeeded, and 
dropped the bar, and it and its com¬ 
panions were able to do full justice to 
their appetites in the allotments. 

A CHEERFUL ROBIN 

An Irish lad sends us a true story' from 
Lurgan. 

A robin I knew went to a neighbour’s 
house to be fed. After a time it became 
so tame that it would go into the house 
and take its food on the table. 

When the winter came it preferred to 
stop in the warm kitchen rather than 
go outside. 

One day the gentleman of the house 
became ill and had to stay in bed for 
several weeks. The robin, missing him, 
found its way to his bedroom, and, 
perching on the rail of his bed, started 
singing. This it continued to do every 
day till the gentleman had completely 
recovered. 

When it became hungry it went down 
to the kitchen and sat on the table and 
fed, and when thirsty it went to the 
scullery, and then flew back to the bed¬ 
room, perching there for the night. 


TRAVELLERS JOY 

Tale of a Bus 

AND ITS WITTY CONDUCTOR 

By One of His Passengers 

There is a conductor on a Shepherd’s 
Bush bus who keeps all his passengers 
jolly whatever the weather may be. 

You might take him in an unguarded 
moment of repose for a prize-fighter, and 
it is true that when he bursts into song, 
which is often," his voice is not at all like 
Caruso's—except when it is trying to 
break coal on a cheap gramophone; 
but, for all that, this conductor is a fine 
fellow, and plays a worthy part in 
London’s life. He touches scores of lives 
in his day's work, and makes them 
brighter for his touch. 

The other night a crowd of passengers 
tried to board the bus as a hairy old 
man with a beard like barbed wire was 
trying to alight. “ Wait a bit, gentle¬ 
men,/ said the conductor, winking at the 
crowd ; “ women and children first! " 

When the old man had departed, the 
crowd surged inside the bus until the 
conductor barred the entrance. * * On top 
only/' he said ; “ the parlour’s full/' 

Swinging to Safety 

Later in this journey the bus was 
pursued by a neat little gentleman, who 
ran after it with his umbrella waving over 
his head. The conductor slowed down 
the bus, stooped, caught the neat little 
gentleman by the scruff of his neck, 
and swung him into the bus. “ There/' 
he exclaimed, “ that shook your tea 
down beautiful, didn't it ? Ready for 
supper now, aren’t you ? " 

A girl who had to change at Notting 
Hill Gate asked the conductor: “ What 
can I catch there ? '' “You needn’t 
change there to catch anything/' he 
replied ; “ you can catch measles now 
if you want to/’ 

Next to the entrance sat an elderly 
woman with a severe cast of counten¬ 
ance. She was dressed in mournful 
black. This dismal lady kept turning 
her head and stooping to look through 
the rear window, which was misty. 

Jolly Man’s Peep-Bo 

The conductor all of a sudden 
picked up a piece of cotton-waste, 
rubbed the pane clean, peeped through, 
smiled broadly, and exclaimed in a 
sugary voice, “ Peep-bo ! ” The old lady 
melted in a moment. Slie 'became 
human, and never quite lost a smile for 
the rest of the journey. 

Later on, after he had several times 
shouted “ Queen’s Road —- Queen's 
Road I" and just as he had rung his bell 
and the bus was starting, up jumped 
another old lady, exclaiming, “ Oh 
dear, here we are! ’’ The conductor 
pulled a face and pulled the bell-cord. 

But not until he liad most politely 
assisted the old lady to alight did 
he speak. Then he looked at us, pulled 
his bell, and said, “ Funny place to 
dream of her past life ! ” 

The comedian on the stage is not only 
funny with another man's wit, but he is, 
funny for hire. The jolly conductor 
is funny for sheer love of it. Bless him! 


AUSTRALIA MAKING STEEL 

Australia is fast becoming an in¬ 
dustrial country. One new factory just 
completed will produce as many steel 
rails every year as were imported for 
the whole continent before the war. 


A NEW KIND OF MONEY 

In the neighbourhood of Karachi, 
India, second-hand coats and waistcoats 
are being used as money.- 


DO ANIMALS THINK 
THINGS OUT? 

The Amoeba That Tried 
to Swallow a Diatom 

AND THE CAT THAT SAVED 
HER KITTENS 

Sir Ronald Ross has been telling some 
interesting stories in a very learned paper 
that he edits, called Science Progress. 

He tells of a number of amoebae, 
creatures invisible to the naked eye, that 
he found in a pool in Alexandria, cue 
of which tried to swallow a diatom too 
large for it, if it could be called swallow¬ 
ing. The amoeba really wraps itself 
round its food and closes up, just as a 
dumpling would if something were 
pressed into it and the place patted 
over. After waiting a while as if 
thinking, the amoeba gradually turned 
the diatom end on, and so began to eat 
it. Still the diatom proved too large to 
be eaten; and finding this was so, the 
amoeba cast it from its mouth and 
went in search of a smaller diatom. 

Now, an amoeba is one of the simplest 
forms of life, yet it seemed to show 
judgment, both in turning the diatom 
round and afterwards in owning that it 
had made a mistake in trying to devour 
so large a creature. 

Another professor has been telling 
the story of a drake which dragged a 
young lady by the skirt in order to 
rescue a dog caught in a sluice-gate; and 
Sir Ronald Ross tell3 this similar tale. 

“ About 1891 a cat was good enough 
to keep three small kittens in a bath¬ 
room on the ground floor of my house 
in Bangalore, in India. One mprning 
when my wife and I were sitting in the 
verandah, the cat came out to us crying 
terribly. When we jumped up to see 
what was the matter, it led us into the 
bathroom, and there we saw that the 
kittens in their basket were writhing 
under a swarm-©f enormous black ants 
which literally covered them. I rescued 
them with difficulty, being obliged to 
pull off the ants with my surgical 
forceps—and one of the kittens died 
shortly afterwards. The behaviour of 
the cat here was precisely what the 
behaviour of a human being would 
have been under the circumstances/’ 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
OLD WORLD 
All That is Left of Them 

A Bradford school-girl asks us to 
mention the Seven Wonders of the World. 
These were the wonders that excited tlia 
admiration of the Greeks when they were 
the leaders* of the world’s thought more 
than 2000 years ago. They were : 

The Pyramids of Egypt. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

The Temple of Diana in Ephesus. 

Statue of Jupiter, in Greece, by Phidias. 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

The Colossus at Rhodes. 

The Pharos of Alexandria. 

The wonders were all erections or 
statues. The Pyramids were built from 
5000 to 6000 years ago. Queen Semiramis, 
who made the terrace gardens, lived 3000 
years ago. Diana was a Greek goddess, 
and her statue is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Phidias, the greatest Greek sculptor, 
was born about 300 b.c. Mausolus was 
living 400 years b.c., and from his fine 
sepulchre we derive the word mausoleum 
for a stately tomb. The Colossus was a 
huge statue at the harbour of Rhodes 
nearly 300 years before Christ. The 
Pharos, or lighthouse, of Alexandria was 
built in the third century b.c., and is 
said to have been 400 feet high. 

All these wonders of antiquity, except 
the Pyramids, have perished ; but in 
the British Museum we can still see 
actual parts of the Mausoleum, the Great 
Pyramid, and the Temple of Ephesus. 
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CLIMBING UP A LADDER TO THE SKY 



An American officer climbs up to his airship 


February 7, 1920 

BIRDS BEGIN TO SING 

Spring Signs in the 
Countryside 

MOTHS THAT FLY IN FEBRUARY 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The birds arc getting-more active as 
spring approaches. Some, like the little 
go!den-crested wren, are resuming their 
songs, and others, like the pied wagtail,, 
that have wintered in the south of 
England, are beginning to show signs of 
moving north again. 

The pied wagtail is a very interesting 
little bird, and gets its popular name of 
Peggy^ Dishwater from its habit of 
splashing about on the banks of ponds 
and streams, looking for food. Often it 
will rise with a jerky flight to catch an 
insect on the wing, but it more fre¬ 
quently hunts on foot. All the time it 
moves its tail in a very perky manner. 

Four Kinds of Doves 

The domestic pigeon is beginning to 
Jay, though the wild wood pigeon, or 
ring dove, does not nest till next month. 
It is worth while knowing how to dis¬ 
tinguish the different kinds of wild 
pigeons. Of the ring dove, stock dove, 
and rock dove, the first is the largest. 
It is bluish grey in colour, with white 
patches on each side of the neck and 
white bars on each wing, which show 
conspicuously in flight. 

The stock dove is a pale silvery blue 
on the back, and has no white patch on 
the neck, or bars on the wings.' The 
rock dove is smaller than the others, but 
has a very distinct patch of white above 
the tail, and two black bars on the wings. 

The young foreign wood pigeons that 
come over to England for the winter 
and do such harm in the fields are mid¬ 
way in size between the ring dove and 
the stock dove, and, though resembling 
the ring dove, have-not the distinctive 
markings on the neck. 

Moving the Eggs 

Partridges are pairing now, although 
they will not lay until May, and when 
they rear their families they are among 
the most domestic of birds. They arc 
fertile in resourcefulness when danger 
threatens, and will even remove their 
eggs from a place which lias become 
dangerous. They have many enemies, 
one of these being the weasel, which in 
attacking the bird fixes its teeth in the 
neclf and paralyses one side of its victim. 

Among moths that we may now see 
on the wing are the brindled ochre, the 
female of which survives the winter 
by hiding under heaps of stones ; the 
spring usher, found near oak trees, on 
the trunks of which the wingless females 
crawl and hide ; and the small brindled 
beauty, a misnamed creature, for both, 
the male and female are very dowdy. -- 

Un-lily-like Lily 

In the plant world the elder is putting 
out its leaves, the quince is dowering, 


r T'iiE scene in this picture actually liap- 
'**■ pened ; it is from,an official photo¬ 
graph taken in America. 

During the war our small coastal 
patrol airships performed invaluable 
services in detecting .submarines. They 
were more suitable than aeroplanes owing 
to their ability to hover over their target. 

It has already been proposed that 
these aircraft should be used in connec¬ 
tion with whale-fishing, the airship, with 
its \yide 'range of vision, locating the 
whereabouts of schools of whales and 
guiding the fishermen to them. Another 
idea now proposed is that these aircraft 


should be used off Newfoundland for 
locating the herds of seals which drift 
down on the ice each spring from 
Northern waters. 

An interesting experiment, showing, 
the ease with which these craft can be 
handled, was carried out by the crew of a 
United States naval airship. They left 
a man on one of the islands of the 
Florida Reefs and sailed away. Shortly 
after, they returned, and dropped over¬ 
board a rope ladder, which the man was 
able to seize and climb up, rejoining his 
comrades in the gondola while the ship 
was still in motion, with no time lost. 


primrose blossoms are showing w T ell in 
sheltered spots, and the butcher’s broom 
is in flower. This plant carries its very 
conspicuous scarlet berries right through 
the winter, like the holly. 

Few would suspect that this stiff, 
prickly shrub is, like the asparagus, a 
member of the lily family. The insigni¬ 
ficant white or purple flowers, spread out 
flat without stalks in the middle of the 
leaves, have nothing lily-like in their 
appearance. C. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Make a sowing of early horn carrots ; 
the general crop may be sown later. 
Continue to prune all fruit trees except 
iig and mulberry, which should be left 
till frosts are past. 

When weather permits, push for¬ 
ward with all digging, and the planting 
of deciduous shrubs. New turf should 
be laid without delay. When fine 
ventilate violets, but protect from host. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

y- The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon-' 
m yfcf rise and mooriset, high tide at London 
Jyigb Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
£°> nations rise and fall. 
njP Here is Nature’s time-table next week 

yV-given for London from February 8. 
Black figures indicate next day. 
Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Wednesday Friday 
Sunrise ~ 7 . 31 a.m. 7-26 a.m. 7.22 a.m. 
Sunset 4.58 p.m. 5* 4 p.m. 5 . 7 p.m. 

Moonrise 10.32 p.m- 12.45 a.m. 2.44 a.m. 

Moonset 9.7 a.m. 10 . 2 a.m. 11.16 a.m. 

High Tide... 4.48 p.m. 6.34 p.m. 8.15 p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



La montre Le dactylographe La lettre 


Quelle heure est-il a cette montre ? 

Les bureaux ont des dactylographies 
Paul a ecrit une lettre a sa mere 

L’OREILLER D’UNE PETITE FILLE 

Cher petit oreiller ! doux et cliaud sons 
la tete, 

Plein de plume choisie, et blanc, et 
fait pour moi! 

Quand on a peur des vents, des loups, de 
la tempete, 

Cher petit oreiller, que je dors bien 
sur toi ! „ 

Mme. Desbordes-Yalmore 
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WHO CAN SPARE 

£ 1 , 000,000 ? 

Wanted for Saving Life 

NOBLE PLAN FOR A SICK 
CHILDREN'S CITY 

By an Old War Correspondent 

A million pounds are wanted—not 
as millions were wanted so short a time 
ago, for destroying life, but for saving 
life, for checking death and disease. 

It is wanted to save the lives of 
children, to prevent boys and girls from 
growing up crooked and weak and 
unfit to play their parts in the world. 

There is adiospital for children which 
all'know by name. It is in Great 
Ormond Street, in the heart of London. 
For seventy years it has been taking in 
children, and it lias done a noble service 
to London and to England. Now it is 
anxious to do more valuable service. 

Often the doctors and nurses at this 
hospital have said : “If only we could 
send these little pale-faces" into the 
country ! If only we had some home for 
them in the fields, away from the noises 
and smells and dirt of the streets, 
where they could be made strong more 
quickly and more thoroughly than here ! h 

England’s Green & Pleasant Land 

Now a plan has been drawn up for 
realising this wish. A Children’s Hos¬ 
pital City is to be built in a quiet green 
spot not too far from London, but right 
outside its disturbing influences. Herb 
will - be room for 500 little sufferers. 
Under a clear skv, with trees all round, 
with grass to play on and clean air to 
breathe, they will be far better off than 
they could be in atny hospital in a town. 

They will liaye tlieir own farm to 
keep them supplied with new milk, 
delicious yellow butter, eggs newly laid, 
fruit and vegetables sweet from the 
kitchen garden. 

It will be a:Garden City. Its streets 
will be:broad and gracious, its buildings 
of pleasant and homely aspect. All its 
windows will look'on to fair prospects 
of hill and dale. Nurseries under cover 
and playgrounds under the open sky 
will be fitted up with all that the mind 
of cliild can desire for play. 

The Ever-Open Gate 

All children for whom room can be 
found will be welcomed. None will bo 
turned away, while there are beds to 
tuck them up in. Day and night the 
gates of the City will stand open, and, 
no matter how long a business the 
curing of a child may be, it will be taken 
in and lovingly cared for all the time. 

Is this worth a million pounds, do 
you think ? To that question there can 
be only one answer. 

To make children who are weak and 
ill strong and well again must be good 
value, whatever it may cost. Children 
left to struggle with weakness and 
disease do not become useful citizens ; 
they become burdens to the nation. 
The cost of maintaining them all 
through lives of helplessness and dis¬ 
tress is vastly greater than the cost of 
curing them while they are still small. 

What We Can Do 

What can the readers of the Children’s 
Newspaper do towards getting the 
million pounds together, and building 
this Children’s Hospital City ? 

We can help in many different ways. 
We can collect money, get up enter¬ 
tainments, hold meetings in our houses, 
tell everyone we know what the plan 
is. Flow splendid it would be if children- 
could provide most of the money re¬ 
quired for a scheme that is to benefit 
children so much! 

Let all who are ready to help write to 
the .Secretary, Great Ormond Street 
Hospital, London ; and let all remember 
the words of encouragement and promise: 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren 
ye have done it unto Me. 
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THE 



RIDERS 


A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 

Told by T., C. Bridges, Author of " Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 52 
Too Late 


/Gregor was right. Botli the 
V* »boats were lying moored 
alongside the big float on which 
Kent kept his airship. 

Mr. Trench stood silent, tugging 
at his beard and frowning. 

“ If it weren’t for those eels,” 
he muttered half aloud, “I’d swim 
for them.” 

“ And what for would ye be 
swimming, sorr ? ” broke in Tim 
quickly. “ Why shouldn’t we 
build a raft and fetch them ? 

Mr. Trench smiled grimly. 

“ I suppose because it takes an 
Irish boy to think of these things. 
But you’re right, of course, Tim. 
Gregor, is there stuff in the place ? ” 

“ Any amount, sir. Come, and 
Til show you.” 

He led the way to a store close 
to the dynamo room, where the 
big ruffian Bleak was still im¬ 
prisoned. Here were piled heaps 
of rough-sawn planks. 

“ Enough to build a ship,” said 
Cyril, as he plunged in and began 
sorting out the stuff. 

“ That’s right, Cyril,” said Mr. 
Trench, as he followed Cyril’s 
example. “ Now then, pitch in, 
all of you ! Remember we are 
working against time. Kent • may 
be back at any minute, and we must 
be well away before he arrives.” 

The rest needed no urging. They 
set to work with tremendous energy, 
dragging the planks clattering across 
the great sloping stretch of flagged 
floor down to the water-gate. 
Even Stella wanted to help, but 
that Cyril flatly forbade. He made 
her sit down comfortably on a pile 
of blankets and watch. 

The wood was new and green, 
and consequently very heavy. This 
meant that it floated badlyv and 
Gregor, who knew something about 
the beasts that lived in the lake, 
insisted that they must have some¬ 
thing to keep them well above the 
water. So the raft, only meant for 
one, had to be heavier and bigger 
than they had at first intended. 

The consequence was that it took 
longer to build than they had 
expected, and when it was done 
they were all startled to find that it 
was nearly half-past four. Dawn 
would be on them in an hour. 

Mr. Trench was in the act of 
stepping on the raft when Gregor 
stopped him. 

" No, sir,” he said firmly. “ Beg¬ 
ging your pardon, it’s me that’s 
going.” 

“ Why ? ” demanded Mr. Trench 
■ half angrily. 

“ Because you can shoot, and I 
can’t, sir,” replied Gregor drily. 

Mr. Trench merely nodded. 

“ I understand. Good luck to 
you, Gregor.” 

Gregor picked up the paddle and 
pushed off. By his directions Tim 
had brought a powerful electric 
lamp from the store-room, and stood 
at the water-gate, keeping the light 
full on the raft. Beside him Mr. 
Trench took his stand, rifle in hand. 

The heavy raft moved slowly 
across the glassy surface towards 
the float, while the rest watched in 
anxious silence. 

Suddenly Cyril stiffened. .. 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked, 
pointing to a spot close to the raft, 
where the water bubbled oddly. 

Next instant the surface broke, 


and a head resembling that of a 
monstrous pike rose above the 
surface. But it was bigger far than 
that of any pike that ever lived, 
and seemed to be made of solid 
bone. Its eyes, as large as twin 
saucers, glowed hideously in the 
light of Tim’s lamp. 

Its dart at the raft and the roar 
of Mr. Trench’s .450 were sim¬ 
ultaneous. 

“Ye got him, sorr ! ” yelled Tim 
in high delight. 

“ Hit him, anyhow,” replied the 
big man quietly, as he watched the 
water boil where the unknown 
monster lashed in a death struggle 
•among the foam. 

Waves washed right over the 
raft, but Gregor never once stopped 
paddling. He kept steadily on. 

Nothing else attacked him, but 
the watchers sighed with relief 
when they saw him reach the float 
and spring safely upon it. Leaving 
his raft, he at once jumped into the 
larger of the two boats. Then he 
untied the smaller, fastened" it 
astern, and, shipping the oars, pulled 
back to the others. 

“ I thought likely I’d need your 
rifle.sir,” he said, as the boat touched 
the floor of the inner pool. 

“ You did quite right to bring 
both boats,” said Mr. Trench, 
“ Now get aboard, all of you. Put 
Stella in the stern. We must be 
well away before dawn.” 

At that moment Tim, whose cars 
were t sharper even than Cyril’s, 
stiffened suddenly, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“I'm af eared it’s too late, sorr,” 
he . said gravely, “ ’Tis Kent I 
hear coming back.” 

Ail waited in deathly silence. 
They hardly breathed. Then 
through the still, cool air all were 
able to hear a faint, distant hum¬ 
ming like that of a swarm of bees. 

Mr. Trench drew a long breath. 

“ You are right. Perhaps it’s 
just as well we did not start.” 

CHAPTER 53 

Kent’s Scheme 

T'he humming grew rapidly louder. 
*■ The quiet air throbbed with the 
vibration of the powerful engines. 

“ Good thing I brought both 
boats,” said Gregor grimly. “ They 
! can’t get at us so very easy now.” 

“ We’d best close the water port 
all the same,” replied Mr. Trench; 
and this was done at once. 

“ Will he bomb us, Gregor ? ” 
continued Mr. Trench. 

“ I don’t know what villainy 
he’ll be up to, and that’s a fact,” 
answered Gregor; “ but he has 
guns and bombs with him. If I 
was you, sir, I wouldn’t let him 
land at all.” 

“ How can I help it ? ” 

“ With that big rifle of yours, 
sir. Wait till he gets low' enough; 
then let him have it.” 

“ Why not wait till he is on 
the float ? ” - 

“ Because then he can work his 
machine : guns on the port, and 
none of us will be able to live 
near it.” 

“ I understand. Cyril, take Stella 
back into safety. Gregor, open 
the door wide enough for me 
to shoot. I’ve a notion that 
Kent is’ going to get the surprise 
of his mis-spent life.” 

The roar of Kent’s engines grew 
till it w*as almost deafening ; then 


ceased so suddenly that, by 
contrast, the stillness seemed un¬ 
canny. The dirigible came sinking 
down slowly and steadily towards 
the pontoon. The dawn was just 
beginning to dull - the stars, and 
the airship bulked monstrous in 
the faint grey light. 

Mr. Trench waited calmly until 
she was within easy range ; then 
raised his rifle to his shoulder, 
and, aiming at the cential gondola, 
began to fire. 

As the echoes of the first shot 
went rolling and thundering out 
across the lake, a yell o£ terror 
or pain rang out from the air¬ 
ship. Then all' heard Kent’s 
harsh voice barking out orders, 
and almost instantly a machine- 
gun answered. 

“ Look out, sir ! ” begged Gregor. 

But the big-game hunter paid 
no attention. He kept on firing 
steadily, and every shot told. 
The big bullets raked the huge 
target from end to end. 

Whether he was doing much 
damage or not, it was impossible 
to say; but, at any rate, Kent’s 
men were badly rattled, for their 
shooting was all over the place. 
The lake was lashed with showers 
of lead, but not a shot came 
into the water port. 

“ They’re rising ! ” cried Tim. 

Sure enough, Kent had had 
enough of it. Water ballast 
streamed out, and the airship 
shot up rapidly out of range. 

“ Now’, I suppose, he’ll bomb 
us,” said Mr. Trench quietly. 

“ Not likely,” replied Gregor. 
“He won’t burst up his . own 
property.” 

“ Then what can he do ? ” 

“ He’ll do something, sir; never 
fear. But he won’t bomb the 
palace just yet.” 

There was a long pause. As a 
matter of precaution, Stella was 
placed in safety in an under¬ 
ground chamber. Cyril was 
ordered to stay with her. The 
others waited breathlessly. They 
could hear the airship manoeuvring 
at no great height overhead. 

Presently came a splitting crash 
and a flash of vivid light. The 
whole building quivered. 

“ ’Tis in the front ! ” cried Tim. 
“ What’s he afther ? Wait now; 
I’ll go and see.” 

As he dashed up the ladder 
to the searchlight opening there 
were yells of terror from outside. 

“ That’s Jonas and Mark! ” 
chuckled Gregor. “ They don’t 
like it.” 

“ I don’t blame them,” said 
Mr. Trench. “ But what on 
earth is Kent about ? ” 

Another crash. Tim came 
flying dow T n. 

“ 'Tis the ware fence he’s bombed, 
Misther Trench 1 Sure, it’s all 
bust up f ” 

“ The fence,” repeated Mr. Trench 
frowning. “ Ah, I have it ! He 
means to let the Karaleks in 
upon us.” 

Tim whistled ruefully. 

“ It’s the cunning rascal he is, 
sorr! I'm thinking you’re right. 
But how will he get at thim ? ” 

“ Drop a man in a parachute, 
most likely. Let’s go and look. 
It's safe enough for the present.” 

They w r ent up to the opening. 
Daw r n w r as rosy on the rock rim 
to the east, and a heavenly morning 
w r as dawning. Outside, the fence 
lay iff ruins. Two small bombs, 
charged with high explosive, had 
shattered posts and wire, and dug 
great red pits in the ground.' The 
airship herself was about half a 
mile away, hanging motionless 
in the still air at a height of, 
perhaps, two 1 thousand feet. Even 
as they w r atched, they saw a man 
climbing over the edge of the 
central gondola. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” said 
Mr. Trench; and, as he spoke, the 
man leapt clear. 

For the first couple of hundred 
feet he dropped like a bullet; then 
the ball of the parachute opened out, 
and he went swaying gently down- 
w r ards, drifting away from them. 


Mr. Trench whipped his field- 
glasses out of their case and 
swiftly focussed them. 

“ Phew ( ” he muttered. “ It’s 
Kent himself. The man’s a black¬ 
guard. but he has certainly got 
pluck.” 

Kent' disappeared behind the 
trees. The airship dropped slowly, 
and presently lowered a grapnel 
and was moored. Mr. Trench 
shut his glasses with a snap. 

“What shall we do, Gregor? 
Slip out the back way and trust 
to escaping unseen by boat, or 
stay and fight ? ” 

Gregor shrugged his broad shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ They’d be sure to spot us if 
we hooked it. I say, stick it out! ” 

“ And so do I, sorr ! ” said Tim 
firmly. 

Mr. Trench nodded. 

“ I think the same, and I feel 
sure Cyril Hamer w'ould agree. 
See here; we have a good hour 
before us. Tim, go and tell Chin 
Su to give us some breakfast. 
Gregor, you and I will attend to 
the defences. Arc there any more 
rifles in the place ? ” 

“Plenty, sir; but they are 
locked in the armoury.” 

“ Then let's burst the place 
and get them out. This is going 
to be a tight fit, Gregor,” he wrent 
on, in a lowrer tone. “ There may 
be a hundred or more of these 
niggers, and, mind you, they can 
fight. We shall have our work 
cut out to keep them off.” 

“ You can’t tell me anything 
about them,” responded Gregor. 
“ I’ve seen 'em. All right, sir, 
let’s get the guns.” 

The armoury door was two 
inches thick, yet it did not keep 
Mr. Trench and Gregor out for 
very long. They got out the 
best of the rifles and plenty of 
cartridges, and by the time they 
had done that the Chink had 
breakfast ready. 

He was a great cook, and there 
w'ere hot rolls, venison chops, and 
excellent coffee with preserved milk. 

Watch was kept by one of the 
party at the porthole over the 
great central door w r hile the rest 
ate. They took guard in turns, 
and Tim was the last to go up. 
The sun was well up now’, and 
the beautiful forest and lake 
were bathed in brilliant light. 

Cyril w'as" just finishing his 
second cup of coffee, which Stella 
had poured out, when there came 
a shout from Tim. 

“ Here they are! They're 
coming, and 'tis not a hundred 
they are, but more like three ! ” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What Is Vandalism? Van¬ 
dalism is the ruthless destruction 
of works of art, and is named 
after the Vandals, barbarians 
who invaded Europe in the year 
455 and sacked Rome. 

What are Synthetic Products ? 

Synthetic products are products 
put together, or built up, by 
chemistry so as to have the 
same qualities and uses as if they 
had grown up in a natural state 
from plant life. Thus rubber 
can be made by bringing together 
its chemical ingredients, though 
naturally it is the juice of a plant. 

What Is Attic Salt? Attic 
salt is refined wit, and is named 
from Attica, of which Athens, 
the centre of art and literature 
and wit, was the capital. 

What is the meaning of Sic ? 

Sic is the Latin for thus, or so 
it is. It is used when a mistake 
is quoted to .show that the error 
was in the original and is not 
made by the person quoting it. 
For example, “ Here lies Captain 
Fry at (sic) ” means* that in the 
inscription the name is spelt 
Fryat; but the (sic) warns the 
reader that it is wrong. It 
should have been Fryatt. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE CAPTIVE 

'T' , his is the true story of 
^ Shera, the little leopardess 
who was as beautiful as the 
tawny grasses of the jungle that 
was her home. 

When she was a tiny cub she 
played wild and free with her 
mother and her little brother 
with the topaz eyes, under the 
stars set in the velvet blackness 
of the Indian sky, or rolled in 
the sunshine more golden than 
kings’ treasures. 

But there came a day when 
bold shikaris came on slow-, 
pacing elephants to the wild 
jungle which was Slicra’s home, 
and Shera’s mother was indis¬ 
creet, and soon, alas ! lay cold 
and still with a bullet through 
her heart, quite oblivious of her 
little cub’s caresses. 

Shera scratched and fought the 
shikaris, but when she saw that 
food was plentiful and men were 
kind she purred like some giant 
kitten, and allowed herself to be 
carried away; and nobody but 
Shera knew that lier little brother 
with eyes of topaz lay hidden 
under the long jungle grass. 

Then came a pleasant time for 
Shera. She dwelt in the garden 
of a rajah’s palace, and all men 
caressed lier and called lier 
beautiful, and there was much 
food to eat and enjoy. 

She played all day like a huge 
kitten, and forgot all about her 
mother lying so still in the 
jungle, and the little brother 
with the topaz eyes hidden in 
the deep grass. 

But after many months Shera 
grew big, and her claws were too 
long to be nice when she gam¬ 
bolled with her friends in tlic 
palace gardens. Hands that had 
caressed her threw chains about 
her, and she was led to a great 
cage, and there kept in solitary 
captivity. 

All day she paced slowly be¬ 
hind the bars, or crouched with 
mournful eyes fixed on the beau¬ 
tiful free world beyond her 
prison bars. 

Then she remembered the 
jungle, the tall elephant grass, 
and the little brother she liad 
loved so much. 

They brought her food, they' 
called her sweet names as before ; 
but Shera only sulked,' and 
snapped at their caresses. 

One morning her keeper found 
that freshly-killed food had been 
thrust between the bars, but 
the overfed Sliera liad only trifled 
with it. 

The next night it was there 
again, and the next also ; and 
then her keeper kept watch 
under the stars. 

Out of the darkness swam two 
blazing eyes. Nearer and nearer 
they came to Shera’s cage— 
the dark slinking form of a 
leopard bringing food to the 
beautiful captive. 

Then one morning the bars of 
the cage were broken and the 
prisoner had fled—fled away to 
her old home in the wild jungle, 
where the elephant grass grew as 
tawny and beautiful as her coat, 
and the sunshine was more 
golden than kings’ treasures. 
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Ifellflll* • jd Good Laugh is One of Stature’s {Best Llemedies 


m 



Df MERRYMAN 

“W HAT 1#s your idea of a soft 
* job?” 

“ Superintendent of lines for a 
wireless telegraphy company.” 

0 B B 
Is Your Name Here ? 
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These pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are ? 

Solutions next week 

□ E 0 

Tongue Twister 

Captain Crackskull cracked a 
catchpoirs cockscomb. 

Did Captain Crackskull crack a 
catchpoirs cockscomb ? 

If Captain Crackskull cracked a 
catchpoirs cockscomb, 

Where’s the catchpoll's cockscomb 
Captain Crackskull cracked ? 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Skilling ? 

This, is a varied spelling of the 
name E shelling, and both 
come from the word shilling. No 
doubt the name was given in the 
first place to some early financier. 
SEE 
Queer Quotation 

JJere is a quotation from 
Shakespeare. Can you read 

it? y KJNI A nswer next week 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Penzance ? 

Penzance is made up from a 
Celtic word pen, meaning 
headland, and the Latin sanctus, 
holy. The name,;.therefore, means 
“the sacred headband.” 

0 0 □ 

A Wonderful Tale 

You never hear the bee complain, 
Nor hear it weep nor wail; 
But if it wish it can unfold 
*A very painful tail. 


The Seats of the Mighty 
y very self-important young man 
called upon an eminent New 
York lawyer one day and was 
kept waiting rather longer .than 
he thought he should be. 

When he was shown :into the 
lawyer’s private office, :he said, 
in rather an injured tone : 

“ I don’t think you know Who I 
am. My father is the 'bishop of 
the diocese.” 

“ Have a chair,” said the lawyer, 
smiling, as he pointed to a seat. 

“ And my father-in-law is presi¬ 
dent of the railway company.” 

“ Have two chairs,” said the 
still smiling lawyer. 

0 □ B 

Was the window-blind ? 

. No, for it saw the see-saw. 

0 0 0 

Family Arithmetic 

Says Giles, “ My wife and I are 
two; 

Yet, faith, I know not why,.sir.” 
Quoth Jack, “ You’re ten, If I speak 
true; 

She’s one and you’re a .cipher.” 

0 0 0 

11 D° you think a glass of beer 
would hurt me, doctor ? ” 

“ Not if you leave it alone.” 

□ □ -B 

The Dinosaurus 



Ten men caught a big dinosaurus, 
Its picture we see here before us. 
They tamed the old thing,, 

And taught it to sing, 

And they all of them joined in the 
chorus. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Farmer’s Sheep 

He had seven sheep 
What is it ? Chocolate 


Jacko at a Wedding 


Big Sister 


sphere was tremendous excitement in the house. 

* Belinda was going to be married, and the whole place 
was turned topsy-turvy for the wedding. 

Jacko might be as bad as he liked; no one took any notice 
of him . It was Belinda’s wedding-dress, Belinda’s wedding- 
cake, Belinda’s wedding party—all day long! 

But when the great day came at last, Jacko was as excited 
as any of them. He had an idea there must be some fun for 
him after all his exertions—for he had run errands and carried 
messages till his head ached. But when the time arrived he was 
amazed to see how solemn everyone looked—and horribly 
disappointed. 

11 Belinda looks scared out of her life,” he thought; " and 
as for her young man, he looks as if he were going to be hanged! ” 

Jacko was watching the young man, who was fumbling in 
his pocket for the ring. 

“ The idiot 1 ” muttered Jacko suddenly. " He’s dropped it! ” 

Jacko darted forward, and the next minute there was a 
fine to-do, for the ring had disappeared. They hunted and 
hunted—the whole crowd of them—but no sign of it could 
be found. 

- They even got down on their knees, and bumped their heads 
together, and grew red in the face searching for it, but it 
eluded them all. 

And then at last Belinda caught sight of Jacko’s mischievous 
little face grinning suspiciously behind the door. 

" You have got it! ” she exclaimed, pouncing on him, 
and shaking him vigorously. 

Of course he had, the disgraceful young rascal! He tossed 
it over to her, shrieking with laughter, and ran for his life. 


ic 


Hoity Toify and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents- They join a circus,.and meet a Dwarf who 
threatens Molly and Rags, a dog she has found, (hry—? 

CHAPTER 18 AEd 

'T'hat night, while the caravan rumbled along the road to 
London, Molly had terrifjdng dreams, and each time 
when she woke with a start it was comforting to reach out 
and feel Rags lying asleep on the floor beside her. After all, 




“Your Aunt is after you,” said IVIoses excitedly 

if the Dwarf did come creeping and creeping tomorrow night, 
Rags would be able to protect her. 

Late in the afternoon they came to a place called Kensal 
Green, near London, and here all the caravans and waggons 
were driven into a. field which Uncle George had hired, for 
this was where the show was to be held. 

Everything was soon in a state of confusion. The men 
put up the roundabout and the swings and a large.tent; and on 
the front of the tent there were wonderful pictures of Mr. 
Rivers/Eustace, and Ping-Pong—Mr. Rivers looking smaller 
than life, and dressed like a brigand ; Eustace in a flowing 
red cloak, and Ping-Pong carrying a spear and shield, and with 
feathers in his hair. 

And presently, when Molly and Hoity slipped inside the 
tent, they found the Dwarf, the Giant, and the Savage sitting 
in three different little rooms, ready for the public to come in 
and look at them. * 

Ping-Pong said nothing, but smiled with his mouth wide 
open very amiably. But Eustace beckoned to Molly, and 
whispered in her ear, “ Don’t forget the gunpowder. Get 
plenty.” And when they came to Mr. Rivers he breathed 
7 silently with his lips so that Molly could see what he said 
and Hoity could not hear, “ Both of you ! Tonight! ” 

Which made Molly shiver, though Rags, who was at her 
heels, did hot seem to care. 

They were scarcely outside the tent when Moses dashed 
across to them, and caught Hoity by the arm. 

“Your Aunt is after you!” he said excitedly. ** She’s 
advertised for you, and Uncle George is going to fetch her 
and get the reward.” 

“ How do you know ? ” demanded Hoity. 

“ Heard him and Aunt Sarah talking,” replied Moses. 

“ What should we do ? ” 

Hoity and Molly looked at each other. 
u Bolt,” said Moses. “ They’ll have you if you don’t; 
the old woman will give it you, too. So will my grandmother 
if she gets me back, so I shall go with you. Sharp, while 
nobody’s rioticing.” 

And, without more words, they stole out of the field together. 
More oj Hoity Toity next week 



Belinda caught sight of Jacko grinning suspiciously behind the door 


Who Was He ? 

The Wise Slave 

A bout 25 centu rics * ago there 

. lived in Greece a slave of 
whose early-life nothing is known. 
Even Ills birthplace is a mystery. 

Some old writers state that he 
was ugly and deformed, and that 
for a time he was dumb, but 
there is no real evidence of this', 
and we need not think of him 
in that way at all. 

Though a slave he was a wise 
man, and it is said that once 
when liis master had foolishly 
made a wager to drink the sea 
dry, the slave by liis cleverness 
helped him out of his difficulty. 
By Alie advice of the slave lie 
went to the .seashore attended 
by'the man with whom he had 
made the wager, and said, 

" I am now.ready to drink the 
sea dry ; but first of all you must 
stop all the rivers to prevent any 
more water -running in.” 

The slave passed from master 
to master, until at last he came 
into the hands of a kind man 
who gave him liis freedom. 
Meanwhile lie had been writing 
and collecting little stories, each 
with .a good moral, and tfiese 
have served as a model to many 
later writers. 

.After lie obtained his freedom, 
a powerful and wealthy king 
asked him to visit his court, and 
this he did, meeting there one of 
the wisest law-givers of ancient 
times, whom he blamed for the : 
rough way in which .lie taught 
the people to be simple and true 
in their lives. 

The king sent the story¬ 
teller on his behalf to a well- 
known city to consult a famous 
oracle—that is, a temple in which 
some unseen power was supposed 
to reply to any questions that 
might be asked. 

The ex-slave carried with him 
a large quantity of gold to dis¬ 
tribute among the people of the 
place, but, having quarrelled 
with them, he made sarcastic 
references to their habits, and 
compared them to floating sticks, 
which seem important at a 
distance, but when brought near 
are of no value. 

^Naturally the people resented 
these remarks, and the quarrel 
became fiercer, till at last the 
visitor returned the gold to the 
king, saying that the people 
were unworthy to receive it. 

They were more mad than 
ever at this, and trumped up 
a charge of sacrilege against 
the visitor, whom they accused 
ng on< 
vessels from 
the temple of 
the oracle. He 
was taken to a 
high rock and 
thrown down, 
his death occur¬ 
ring about 560 
years before 
Jesus was born. 

We have all read his stories. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 

Last Week’s Name^Queen Elizabeth 
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The Childrens Newspaper grows out cf My Magazine, the month!* 
• he whole world Io*es, My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world. The Maga¬ 
zine appears on the I5th of each month, and the Editor's address 
Arthur Mee. Fleet way House. Farringdon St., London. E.O. 4. 



Postage of the Children's Newspaper is $d. anywhere; a year’* 
postal subscription is 6s. 8d. A year’s postal subscription to its 
monthty companion. My Magazine, is: British Isles 14s.; Canada, 
13s.; elsewhere. I3s. fid. In South Africa and Australasia ail sub¬ 
scriptions must go through the agents given below. 


CLEVER BOYS ■ HEROIC LIFE-SAVERS ■ OLD FRIEND DIES TRAIN IN A BLIZZARD 



Hubert Wi Warns, who won The splendid memorial just erected to Abraham Lincoln at 

the £100 given by the Washington—thought out in 1867, but only now completed 

Editor for the best painting 


Honour foraQIrl Guide—Captain Qillett, 
who has received the first Nurse Cavell 
badge for saving a girl from burning 




M. Paul Deschanel, the new President of 
the French Republic, whose father was 
exiled with Victor Hugo. See page two 


Little helpers singing at an entertainment to 800 crippled children in London 


Reginald Middleton, aged 13, who dived Into 
the river at Otiey, Yorkshire, and saved the 
life of thesmal! boy at hisside. See page two 



Little Samuel Rzeschweski, the 
eight year old chess champion, 
who is astonishing Europe 


Jean Niven, who 
saved a drowning 
boy. See page two 


An old friend gone—Jessie, the Indian elephant 
at the Zoo, who has just died. , She carried 
thousands of readers of the Children’s Newspaper 


An American train arrives at New York 
covered with snow and ico after fighting its 
way for hundreds of miles through a blizzard 
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